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THE “COCK” AT GREAT BUDWORTH, 
CHESHIRE, 

The village of Great Budworth, which was one 
of the resting places of “ Drunken Barnaby” when 
he made his second journey, about the year 1638, 
is pleasantly situated upon a gentle slope over- 
looking Northwich and Marbury, and between the 
two lakes called Budworth Mere and Pickmere. 
A pretty view of these places is obtained from the 
turret of Arley Hall, over the window in which 
turret these words are inscribed :— 

“ While Budworth Bells are ringing free, 
May every peal the echo be 
Of joy and mirth at Marbury.” 

In the time of Barnaby the church was in the 
hands of the Rev. John Ley, the sub-dean of 
Chester, who became a well-known member of the 
Assembly of Divines. The weather-beaten erection 
is picturesquely situated with respect to the quaint 
streets made up of many old houses. The prettiest 
exit from the village is that leading to Warrington. 
About half a mile down this road is the “Cock” 
Inn, where Barnaby was entertained. It lies so as 
to be in the way of the traffic between Northwich 
and Warrington. The inn of the village proper 
bears the sign of the “ George and Dragon,” and 





a spirited representation of that old combat, by 
some able artist, cut out of a piece of metal and 
carefully coloured, hangs from the corner of the 
building. Within the porch of the new portion of 
this hostelry Mr. Warburton, of Arley, the author 
of the well-known Hunting Songs of Cheshire, has 
placed the following rhyme, dated 1875, in which 
the moral of the legend is thus turned upon tippling 
Barnabies :— 
“ As Saint George in armed array 
Doth the fiery dragon slay, 
So mayest thou, with might no less, 
Slay that dragon Drunkenness,.” 
Over the door of the hinder or older portion of the 
house are the words 
“ Nil nimium cupito,” 
which may thus be rendered,— 
* Be not like such 
As want o'er much.” 

Braithwaite approached Budworth from Warring- 
ton, where there was a flood, and where he stayed 
taking his ease at his inn until the waters subsided. 
Then he travelled to the “ Cock,” as he sings in his 
Journal :— 

* Veni Budworth usque Gallum, 
Vbi bibi fortem allam, 
Sed ebrietate captus, 
Ire lectum sum coactus ; 
Mihi mirus affuit status 
A duobus sum portatus, 
Sed amore captus grandi 
Visitandi Thomam Gandi, 
Holmi petii Sacellum, 
Vbi conjugem & puellam 
Vidi pulchras, licet sero 
Has neglexi, mersus mero.” 

* Thence to Cock at Budworth, where I 
Drunk strong ale as browne as berry, 
Till at last with deep healths felled, 
To my bed I was compelled ; 

I for state was bravely sorted, 

By two Poulterers well supported, 
Where no sooner understand I 
Of mine honest Hoast Tom. Gandi, 
To Holme-Chapel forthwith set I; 
Maid and Hostesse both were pretty ; 
But to drink tooke I affection, 

I forgot soone their complexion.” 

The present “Cock” Inn is not the erection with 
which “ Drunken Barnaby” became familiar, the 
latter having replaced an older structure. In one of 
the rooms of the inn is a somewhat rough picture, 
which was, it may be, painted about sixty years 
after Barnaby’s time, representing the hero being 
carried off to his chamber by a countryman and 
perhaps the host. The scene is laid outside the 
house, which is evidently a wood-and-plaster 
erection, the upper portion projecting over the 
lower. The cock swings on a painted board, as 
yet it does outside the present inn, and both repre- 
sentations bear the motto upon the sun-dial :— 

“Sol motu gallus cantu moneat,” 
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It may thus be rhymed :— 
“ Twain monitors for day’s career 
Be rising sun and chanticleer.” 

-¢The landlord’s name is added on the painting in 
-- thege terms : “Tom Gandi sells brown ale, wine, 

and Brandy. N.B. Good entertainment for man 
and beast.” Down the road is seen a spired church. 
The figures have not been very happily executed, 
although the conception of the painter is good. 
As descriptive of the two persons who carried Bar- 
naby there is another reading of the English version, 
given thus in the 1778 edition :— 

“ By two porters well supported.” 

The first reading of “ poulterer,” which perhaps 
has a punning reference to the sign of the inn, is 
that adopted by Haselwood and Hazlitt. “Tom 
Gandi” was a real personage. In 1666 there was 
living in Over Lymn Booths one John Gandy, and 
Hugh Gandy lived in Nether Whitley at the same 
time. In 1736 the inn was in the hands of a 
family named Willatt, for in that year died John 
Willatt of the “ Cock,” according to an old grave- 


stone. Jonny E. Balter. 
Portinscale, Keswick. 





A VOLUME OF MANUSCRIPT SERMONS FOR.- 
MERLY BELONGING TO CHARLES I. 

I have lately purchased, at Mr. Salkeld’s, in 
Orange Street, Red Lion Square (where many 
a curious book may be picked up at a very moderate 
price), alittle volume of manuscript sermons. The 
interest of the book, so far as I am concerned, lies 
mainly in the fact that it once belonged to Charles L., 
and that it bears the royal arms stamped in gold 
on each of the covers. I should like to know who 
was the author of the sermons and how the volume 
came into the king’s possession. Unfortunately 
the materials for discovering the authorship are 
but very scanty. Six of the sermons are marked 
as having been preached at South Morton ; six 
have “ Br, Coll.” affixed to them ; and two were 

reached at “S. Maries.” If “Br. Coll.” means 

rasenose College, then I suppose that “S. Maries” 
is the University Church at Oxford. And hence 
one may be right, perhaps, in concluding that the 
author was a member of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and was connected in some way with South Morton. 
I have looked into Ashmole’s Berkshire, hoping 
that I might find a list of rectors of South Morton 
(which is situated, by the way, near Wallingford), 
but his notice of the parish is exceedingly brief 
and little to my purpose. In his account of the 
adjacent parish of North Morton he gives, however, 
an inscription to the memory of one James Leaver, 
who died in 1629, and on a fly-leaf of my manu- 
script is this note :— 

“ The visitation at Illesley die mercurii 20 Apr. 


* April 6. Edw. Leauer sheepe remooued to Thrupp 


about 80, 16 or 18 lambes.” 








—_ 


I have searched in Darling’s Cyclopedia to see 
if any of the sermons had been printed—the textual 
index being very useful for that purpose—but 
without success. The little book, which measures 
6in. by 3fin., contains eight sermons, of which I 
subjoin the texts and the places where they were 
preached :— 

8. John ix. 1-3, 8S. Moreton, Jan. 3, 1640. Br. Coll. 

S. Matt. ii. 3. South Moreton, December 25, 1640, 
Be James i, 19, 20. 8S. M., Aug. 30, 1640. Br. Coll. 

1 Cor. xv. 20. 8S. M., April 10, A° 1642°. Br. Coll. 

18. John ii. 15, Att South Moreton. Br. Coll. 

1 Tim. vi. 20,21. Br. Coll. 8S, Maries, Aug. 23. 

Acts xxiv. 26. S* Maries. 

8. John ii. 18, 19. 8S. M., Maij 25, 1641. 

The handwriting, though very small, is clear and 
distinct ; the occasional Greek words which occur 
are very well written. The shortest sermon is 
seventeen pages long, the longest is twenty-six 


pages. Amongst the former possessors has been 
one who signs himself “W. Grossmith, 1761,” and 
he has placed his initials, “ W. G.,” at the end of 


one of the sermons and of one or two sentences. 
Can any one tell me from these faint indica- 
tions who the author can have been? Very pos- 
sibly a royal chaplain, which might account for the 
volume passing into the king’s hands. The sermons 
seem to be of fair average ability. I should not 
feel justified in occupying so much space about my 
little book had it not belonged to Charles I. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 





ON THE EARLY USE OF “DO” AS AN 
AUXILIARY VERB. 

It has been said that Lydgate is the earliest 
writer in whom this construction is found. On 
first meeting with this statement, some years ago, 
it occurred to me that I had often seen the same 
construction in Chaucer, but I was not then aware 
that several of the ms commonly attributed to 
him (and even to this day included in all editions 
of his works) are not of Chaucer’s composition. 
No wonder, then, that it is to be found repeatedly 
in The Court of Love, now well known to be of 
much later date, and in The Complaint of a 
Loveres Life, now proved to be Lydgate’s, It 
occurs also twice (vv. 245, 572) in The Flower and 
the Leaf, twice (vv. 15, 16) in the Virelai, and once 
(v. 1907) in Chaucers Dreme. These three are also 
no longer acknowledged as genuine. In Chaucer’s 
own undisputed works there are a few, but only a 
few, s in which the construction is open to 
doubt, ¢.g., Milleres Tale, 224,— 

“ But doth ful softe into his chamber carye 
Both mete and drink,” 
where the meaning may be either “carries” or 
“causes to be carried” (=Germ. tragen liisst), 
although even here I think it can hardly be denied 
that the former is more in accordance with the 
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rest of the story, as it is more likely that Nicholas 
would lay in his store of provision for the coming 
deluge secretly (“ful softe”) with his own hands 
than employ any one else. But there is one 
passage about which there can be no doubt, viz., 
Monkes Tale, 442,— 
“ Fader, why do ye wepe?” 

and this is the only unquestionable example in 
all Chaucer’s works; while in the next line but 
one,— 

“Is ther no morsel bred that ye doone kepe?” 
although from coming so closely after the other 
one might be inclined to claim this also, yet as 
the verb following is transitive it cannot be insisted 
on any more than the line I have quoted from 
the Milleres Tale. So also, in Minot’s Bataile of 
Halidon Hyll (a.v. 1352), 

“In haly kirk thay dide him quell” 


is for the same reason doubtful. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt about an example 
which I find in a writer full half a century earlier, 
viz., Robert of Gloucester (p. 16, ed. Hearne, 
1724),— 

“Corineus with hys company as heo dude honte there,” 
where honie is clearly a neuter verb, just as it is a 
few lines further, where Corineus is asked 

“ How heo so hardi were 

To honte up the kynges londe bute heo hem leue gaue,” 
in answer to which 
“ Corineus saide that he nolde nomon arche leue 

To honte and to wynne bys mete,” &c. 

The best authorities have decided that The 
Romaunt of the Rose is not Chaucer’s work ; but 
no one has yet ventured to doubt its being at 
least as old, and one whose judgment on such a 
point is not lightly to be called in question seems 
not unwiiling to allow that it may be some years 
earlier than the earliest of his productions, “At 
a first glance,” says Prof. Skeat (Academy, 
August 10, 1878), “it obviously belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and it would not surprise me 
if it should hereafter be considered as having been 
written as early as A.D. 1350” (i.e, when Chaucer 
was not more than ten years old), and yet I find 
in it no less than fourteen instances certain, with- 
out reckoning v. 3107,— 

“In me fiue woundes dide he make,” 
which I nevertheless rather incline to think may 
be taken as another, inasmuch as it thereby corre- 
sponds more closely to the original,— 

* T) m’a ou cuer cing plaies faces,” 
as also vy. 3162,— 

“ And thurgh the haie he dideme chace” 


(“par la haie m’a fait tressaillir,” literally “made 
me start”); while, on the other hand, a com- 
parison with the original tells equally against a 
few other passages in which the sense is equally 






good whether do and dide are taken as causatiy 
or simply auxiliary, according to modern us 
Frep. Nor 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. j= 





SOME WORDS FROM TREVISA,‘. /;,, 


The references in the following are to Trevisd’s 
version of Higden, finished a.p. 1387, and to the 
Harleian translation of the same, 1432-50, both of 
which are printed in the Rolls Series, No. 41 :— 

Acres (ii, 345), acorns. Cp. Du. aker, G. Ecker, cogn. 
with English acre, a field, and so lit, fruit of the field, 
See Skeat’s Dict., s.v, “ Acorn.” 

Alkmuyne (vi. 41). Harl. tr. : “an ydole of auricalke 
or alkmuyne” =“ de aurichalco” (Higden). Trevisa 
translates “ ymage of latoun.” With alkmuyne cp. Wel. 
alcam, tin, a word which Prof. Rhys tells us is a form of 
alchymy. Asan illustration of alchymy in the sense of 
a metal Prof. Rhys quotes “the sounding alchymy” 
of Milton (P. L., ii, 517), See Lect. on Welsh Philology, 
second ed., p. 414. 

Blewemen (i. 157, vi. 379; also Blomen, i. 45, 131), 
black men, Ethiopians. Cp. O.N. b/4-menn, lit. blue-men 
=Ethiopians, See Vigfusson’s Dict. It is interesting 
to note that in Welsh b/owmon—blackamoor (Spurrell). 

Bread, to give white (v. 427): “to 3eve hem white 
brede "== panem candidam [sic] dare” (Higden). A 
phrase meaning to admit to Holy Communion. 

Campernole of gold (iv. 65)“ bulla aurea” (Higden), 
a Roman’s contribution to the treasury. Campernole is 
lit. a football. Cp. campar, player at football (see Halli- 
well, s.v. “Camp”). Cogn, with A.-S, camp, O.N. kapp, 
contest, race. 

Carabum (vi. 389), a ship, Low Lat. carabus. Cp. 
O.N. karfi, Russ, kordbl’, fr. Reset. Gr. rapaBo-. 

Cokebelle (i. 219), a little bell=*‘nola” (Higden). Cp. 
cockbell, cogbell, icicle (Kent) ; Wel. cwg, a knob. 

Cold water, to take out of the (v. 309; vi, 451; vii. 57) 
=“de fonte levare, suscipere * (Higden). A phrase 
meaning to stand as sponsor for any one at baptism. 

Dog, dogges (i. 55; Harl. tr. very often). This word 
is never used by Trevisa, who always translates canes by 
** houndes.” 

Durre (i. 45; Harl. tr.), door, the mouth of a river. 
Cp. O.N. digis-dyrr (n. pl.), Oceani ostia, the river Eider. 

Dwelf (iv. 301), dwarf—“ nanus ” (Higden). 

Glade, to go to (v. 189) : “* when the sun yede to glade” 
—**gole occidente ” (Higden). Inthe Caxton ed. “ weave 
to reste.” Query meaning of glade? 

Gleyme, i-gleymed, with the Arian heresy (v. 197)“ in- 
fecta” (Higden). Is the verb from gleyme=limus, gluten 
(Pr. Parv.), or connected with A.-S. glemm, a blemish 
(Bosworth)? 

Heel : “to know no more than one’s left heel” | 161). 

Ils-piles (i. 339) =“ hericii” (Higden), hedgehogs. 
Prop. the quills of the hedgehog. Cp. A.-8, «gil, il; O.N. 
igull, hedgehog. See Stratmann’s Dict., s.v. “ il.” 

Jordan (i. 77), a man’s Christianname. Evidently one 
of the most common names in Trevisa’s time. He speaks 
of “a worldely man Jordan or John” (i.e. any mere 
human being) as being ‘‘ never so good as Christ.” 

Lyster (vi. 257)=“ lector” (Higden). One who read 
aloud at meals. - 
Magel (v. 337, 339, three times): “a magel tale, 
“mad men tell magel tales.” Cp. mag, to chatter? For 

the suffix ep. A.-S. sprec-ol, fond of talking. : 

Malschave (vi. 1¥)=“ eruca” (Higden), caterpillar, 
cankerworm. Cp. malshragges, mallishags (Halliwell). 
Can malschave be connected with mask? Cp. Sw, mask, 
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(1) a mask, (2) caterpillar. The two meanings are found 
also in A.-S. grime and Lat. larva. 

Measkynge (ii. 219), wandering. Of Adam, “man fel 
out of hous into maskynge and wayles contray ""—“ homo 
cecidit de domo ad deviam.” Also iv. 29 =“ erra- 
bundus,” Query, is the £ a fragment of the O.N. sk=— 
sit, oneself, as in bask ?* 


(vi. 29): “he was born of Mary without 
mannys mone.” Mid. Eng, maexe=communion, con- 
nexion. 

Neuelinge (ii, 193, 203)“ resupini” (Higden), lying on 
the back. 

None (i. 249)“ hora nona” (Higden),3 p.m., the hour 
of cessation from business in Rome. The term came to 
be applied to mid-day through the influence of the 
Chureh (see Skeat’s Dict., 3.v.). 

Orped (i. 175; ii. 373, 405; iv, 449; v. 231), “strenuus,” 
brave, strong, manly. Query etym.?t 

Pantry (i. 77, 273, Harl. tr.) promptuarium, pin- 
cerna” (Higden). “ Paradise the pantry of all pulchri- 
tude”; “ Paris the pantry of letters.” 

Pece (v. 371, bis ; vi. 471, Harl. tr.) =“ scyphus, crater” 
(Higden), a drinking bowl. Query, cognate with Gr. 

ixtoy ¢ 

Pop holy (Caxton), Papholy (v. 165) : “ Julianusmade 
him ful papholy under monk’s wede” =“ magnam 
religionem simulanti” (Higden). Cp. Fr. papelard.' See 
Prof. Skeat’s very full note on popeholy in Notes to Piers 
the Plowman (E.E.T.S.), 

219, 221)—“ facundia, 


Real (royal) spekynge 
eloquentia” (Higden), 

Feyvel (i. 257)==" folliculus,” of an ox-like animal 
(Higden). Cp. rivelis, “ rugew ” (Wiclif, Job xvi. 9). 

Scenc, suggested by editor for MS. reading sceen (ii. 
207)==“ Aquarius,” in the zodiac (Higden). Aquarius 
was Ganymede, the cup-bearer. Skinter was one of the 
names of Aquarius in England. See Halliwell. 

Scheltrum, scheltrom (iii, 61, 231; iv. 195, bis)“ acies” 
(Higden), an army drawn up in battle array. 

Scheverede, in Caxton ed. clered (iv. 69): “when it 
scheverede and was faire weather ”—“ serenitate reddita ” 
(Higden) ; “ it scheverede,” i.e. there was a break in the 
clouds. Cp. schywyr=—“ fissula” (Pr. Parv). 

Seyne (v. 363 ; vi. 97)‘ Synodus” (Higden). 

Sjhte (vi. 239, Harl, tr.): “a noble sizhte of bookes” 
==“‘nobilissima librorum bibliotheca” (Higden) ; sight 
here a great quantity, 

Sizty, Vortigern’s daughter wonder (v. 269)—“ viris 
spectaculum " (Higden). 

Telynges (iii. 265)—“ carmina” (Higden), charms: 
“ the first system of medicine is called Methodica, and 
uses felynges as old wives do.” Query etym. of télynge ?} 

Undermele tyde (v. 373; vi. 257)=** post meridianum 
tempus cibus ” (Higden). 

Underne (v. 19)==“ hora tertia” (Higden), i.e. 9 a.m. 

Water (v. 263), “water bowes =“ lascivientes arboris 
ramusculi”’ (Higden). Query etym.? 

_ Wynde-waggers, A hundred (i. 189). Trevisa’s explana- 
tion of the word Centauri, ‘for they wagged the wind 
well fast in their riding.” 

Ysels, useles (iv. 431)“ favilla” (Higden). A.-S. ysle. 


A. L. Mayuew. 


* Cf. mask=bewilder, Coleridge, s.v., Dict. Old Eng- 
Words, 1862.] 

t Herbert Coleridge, op. cit., gives the etymology s.v. 

“Orpedship,” which occurs in Kyng Alysaunder. Or- 

pinn, participle of O.N. verpa, to warpor throw. Hence 

orped=headlong, daring, or valeoounT 

ft Query tel=deceit? Coleridge.] 


(iv. 
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OLD SCOTCH KIRK SESSION RECORDS. 
(See “N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 393.) 

One or two more examples may be acceptable 
of old Scotch words in common use a century 
or two ago, which seem to me to bear evidence 
of being corruptions or adaptations of French. 
A common word found in Church records, 4.¢., 
Kirk session minutes, applied to the treasurer, 
is being made “comptable” for certain moneys. 
Is not this “comptable” French? Again, the 
minutes contain that such an individual did so- 
and-so “ contrare” to orders. Surely this is a cor- 
ruption of the French contraire. Again and again 
is the word “parochine” used : “ A member of 
a certain church in the parochine of ——.” If 
this is not paroissien it is very like it.* An in- 
dividual is said to be “notour” (well known) as an 
evil-doer, an adaptation, I imagine, of notoire. 
A building is said to occupy a certain “stance ”— 
position or particular spot of ground. Will it be 
too much to suppose this also has its origin in 
French ? 

Mention is made in Col. Stewart’s Highlanders 
of Scotland (second ed., 1822) of a “ freebooter 
commonly called Alister Breac, from his being 
marked with smallpox.” Is not this “ Breac” 
a corruption of bréche, hole 2+ 

It is pretty evident that the Kirk sessions in 
Scotland, for a very considerable period, were the 
religious, moral, and civil governors of the parishes, 
over which they wielded a rather tyrannical 
authority. As an indication of what was charged 
in the shape of birth, marriage, and death fees in 
1644 I will give the exact words of the minute :— 

“ The qlk day the Sessioune continues Johne Howat, 
Kirk officer, ordaineing yt he sall have 6ss. of each buriall 
in the Paroche, 4ss. of each baptisme, and four ss. for 
giueing up of ye names of pairties to be procleamed.” 

Doubtless morality was at a very low ebb ; in 
fact, the state of moral degradation that existed, 
at the time I speak of, in many country parishes 
in Scotland, is hardly to be credited. It is no 
stretch of imagination to suppose that the strong 
Sabbatarianism which lately existed in Scotland 
(for it is not so marked now as about twenty years 
ago) was a natural falling from one extreme to 
another. From a minute we find (1645) a woman 
is brought before the Kirk session “accust for 
ordiner breck of the saboth in making of butter 
and cheisis, confest the samen,” &. And yet one 
would imagine the sacredness of the Sabbath was 
watched with a keen eye ; thus :— 

“The qlk day Jonet Dicki compeired, and bein g accused 
of breck of ye Saboth [she stayed away from the kirk on 
a previous Sabbath }, is found guilty conforme to the said 





(* Paroissien is either a parishioner or his book of 
devotions—never a parish. ] 


[t+ Certainly not. The word means spotted in the 
Gaelic, and is found in Celtic place-names, e.g. Auchin- 
breck, composed before the French language existed. ] 
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delati’ne, for w*» and for her gross miscariage to y* sessioune 
is ordained to stand twa severall lords dayes befor y* con- 
gregation.” 

The people of Scotland live under a well-known 
Act as regards the opening and closing of public- 
houses, and there are not wanting those who see in 
it an interference with their personal liberty ; but 
it is a mild measure compared with the following : 

“The qlk day it is statut and ordained that gife any be 
found dreinking in any change house w'in this paroche 
after nyne hour at nyt they sall acknowledge y° same 
publickly befor the congregati°ne and pay ane mark 
as als y° seller of y* dreink to give satisfacti°une in Lyk 
maner.” 

Aurrep Cua. Jonas. 

Kilmarnock. 





Weatuer Prepictioxs.—However imperfect 
astro-meteorology as a science may be, that it is a 
system more or less verified, and not merely guess- 
work, on which the predictions of almanacs are 
based, may be shown by reference to Ramesey’s 
Astrologia Munda, ch. x., and other works. The 
following should form a guide to the weather 
during the coming August, judging from the 
effects of the planetary aspects as given by 
Ramesey, and in respect to Uranus (as Ramesey 
wrote A.D. 1653) by later authorities. 2nd, Mars 
in conjunction with Uranus; warm, close air, 
thunder. 5th, Sun in conjunction with Mercury 
in the sign Leo, and aspected by Jupiter ; serene 
air, heat. 8th, Jupiter stationary, and 10th Saturn 
stationary, a few degrees apart in the sign Aries ; 
heavy rains and thunder. 20th, Venus in con- 
junction with Uranus ; showers, hail, and some 
thunder, 28th, Mercury in aspect with Jupiter ; 
fine and warm. 29th, Sun in parallel of declina- 
tion with Uranus, and 31st with Saturn (nearly as 
potent as a conjunction); sudden squalls of wind, 
hail, rain, and thunder. It is said that when either 
Uranus, Saturn, Venus, or Mercury is stationary, 
the thermometer falls ; and when Jupiter or Mars 
is stationary the thermometer rises. In August 
Jupiter is stationary on the Sth, Saturn on the 
10th, Mercury on the 14th, and Neptune (in- 
fluence unknown) on the 17th. On the whole the 
month should be hot and stormy, and the latter 
part cool. The aspects generally act most potently 
the day they are formed, but their effects may be 
felt both before and after. The effect of Mercury 
stationary lasts one day, but that of the more 
ponderous planets three or four days, and some- 
times more. B. A. 


Pontisners’ Buunpers.—Something has been 
said lately about authors’ blunders. The following 
is a remarkable instance of a publisher’s blunder. 
Tn “a new edition,” published by Chapman & Hall, 
without date, but I fancy some six or eight years 
ago, of “The Works of Henry Kingsley,” is in- 
cluded Leighton Court, which is upon the title- 





page stated to be by “ Charles Kingsley, author of 
The Hillyars and the Burtons,” &c. 1 take it the 
cover is right, the title-page wrong. C. §. 


Printers’ Errors.—The greatest blunder ever 
made by any printer is probably the following. 
In Men of the Time, the edition of 1856, p. 608, 
is the following :— 

“Oxford, the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of, was born in 1805. A more kind-hearted and 
truly benevolent man does not exist. A sceptic as it 
regards religious revelation, he is, nevertheless, an out- 
and-out believer in spirit movements.” 

The late bishop was so amused at this description 
of himself, that he took some trouble to get a copy 
of the work, which he secured by giving a later 
and completer copy for one which contained the 
blunder. The error is easily explained: the lines 
belonged to the account of the famous Robert 
Owen, of Lanark, a sketch of whose life was just 
before that of the bishop and on the same page. 

Este. 

Birmingham. 


A Curious Norr.—In looking through some 
papers sent over by a relative from Mogador in 1836, 
I find on a strip of dirty grey paper the following 
note in eleven lines, written in a very good hand : 

“The Bearer of this, returning to England, will have 
to fabricate 500,000 Ls. in Bank Notes of England, for to 
contribute to the Liberty of 15 grand Majesties grand 
Sultans of the East, and to retake from every one, who 
opposes their Liberty 1,500,000 Cetrillionardes Guineas 
in Gold, Siver, Property, and to have them arrested. 
Cars x or tens 
King of both of the Indies 
grand Duke of Germany 
Hungary Bohemie,” 

There is no water-mark on the paper, but it looks 

like the Dutch paper imported into Morocco, I 

should like to know what this MS. can mean. 
NEPHRITE. 


please to send me a 
Pasport. 


Or VESTMENTS NOT IN THE EnGLisn Cavurcu, 
1603.—The following extracts from S. Harsnet’s 
Declaration of LEgregious Popish Impostures, 
entered in the Stat. Registers, March 16, 1603, are 
not given with any view to controversy, but as 
historical facts. He was afterwards archbishop, 
and the book is against the doings of Edmunds 
the Jesuit and his associates :— 

“[They were] afflicting of the divil not only with the 
body, breath, smel, touch, but with the ordinary apparel, 
as hose, gloves, girdle, shirt, and as you shal now hear 
with the exterior ornaments of a sacred [R.C.] priest as 
his amice, his albe, his stole, and the like.”"—I’. 88. 

“TR.C.] priest accomplished in his holy geare, in his 
albe, his amice, his maniple, and his stole.”"—P. 94. 

“‘ Approaching into the holy celebration !ike Bacchanal 
priests, with a stole, an albe, maniple, an amice, a tunicle, 
and such phantasticall attire.”—P. 158. 

It may be worth remarking that the cope is not 
mentioned among “ such phantasticall attire,” and 
I am told that Harsnet’s effigies, in Chigwell 
Church, bears a cope. B. N. 
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Uppine-stocks on Uprinc-stocks.—Some of 
these remain on the high roads, having formerly 
been much in use for the convenience of travellers 
who dismounted at the hills, when long journeys 
on horseback were so much more common. It 
may be of interest to notice that these, like the 
milestones, have a long ancestry. Plutarch, in his 
Life of Caius Gracchus, relates the care which he 
took of the public roads, and says :— 

“ Besides, he divided all the roads into miles, of near 
eight furlongs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark 
the divisions. He likewise erected other stones at proper 
distances, on each side of the way, to assist travellers, 
who rode without servants, to mount their horses.”— 
The Langhornes’ trans., vol. v. p. 243, Lond., 1819. 

Ep. Marsa. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


“ Macarize.”—The following paragraph is part 
of a note (p. 473) in Archbishop Whately’s edition 
of Bacon’s Essays. I do not remember to have 
met with the word anywhere else. 

“The word ‘macarize’ has been adopted by Oxford 
men who are familiar with Aristotle to supply a word 
wanting in our language. ‘ Felicitate ’ and ‘ congratulate’ 
are in actual usage confined to events. A man is con- 
gratulated on his marriage, but not on having a good 
wife. And sometimes ‘I envy you’ is used, when it is 
understood that there is no envy in the bad (which is 
the proper) sense. I believe the French sometimes say, 
* Je vous en fais mes compliments.’ It may be said that 
men are admired for what they are, commended for what 
they do, and macarized for what they Aave.” 

J. 


Glasgow. 


Names or Praces 1x Encianp ayp WALES.— 
It may be useful if I call attention to a volume, 
compiled under the direction of the Treasury, a 
revised edition of which has been published by 
Messrs. Knight & Co. In it will be found a 
list of every parish, township, hamlet, and place in 
England and Wales; and from personal know- 
ledge as to the careful mode in which the materials 
have been collected, I have no doubt it is the most 
accurate and the fullest list of place-names now pub- 
lished, and, though avowedly for the use of the 
county courts, that it will prove of the greatest 
value to all who take an interest in this subject. 

Joun Booru. 

Shotley Bridge. 


Famiies oF Burcu, Burrovenes, Mort, anp 
Tuompsoy.—I have just become possessed of an 
album containing memoranda respecting these 
families, including extracts from registers, &c. 
It apparently formerly belonged to a Mrs. Anne 
Sewell Smith, of Leicester, and afterwards (1851) 
of 23, Devonshire Place, Brighton. As the family 
would probably be glad to have the volume re- 
stored, perhaps you will kindly insert this note. 

J. 8. Arrwoop. 

1, North Street, Brighton. 








Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Aw Earty Tract on THE Poor Laws.—Can 
any one supply the title to the treatise which 
is mentioned in this note, or assure me that it 
ever had a title, or a different one from that with 
which each page is headed, namely, “ The Maner 
of subuétyon of poore people”? Am I wrong in 
supposing this black-letter treatise to be of the 
rarest, or in drawing to it the attention of the 
gentlemen occupied with the catalogue of early 
English imprints of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries? This black-letter tract 
has, with four others of respectively the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, been recently presented 
to the William Salt Library, Stafford, by the kind- 
ness of a gentleman who received it from his father. 
The five tracts are bound up together in a small 
volume 5}in. by 3}in. The book appears to have 
been bound in the last century. It is without 
date, but the time is nearly fixed by the dedication 
to the “Quene,” and the preface speaking of the 
“lady princes Elyzabeth,” and by the name of the 
printer, for the colophon is as follows : “ Printed 
at London by Thomas Godfray. Cu privilegio 
Regali.” The title seems gone, but the tract 
begins with these words :— 

“ The Preface 
To Y* Quenes most noble grace. 
[‘* vizt. Queene Ann Boleine,” written in MS, of perhaps 
the seventeenth century]. 

“ Albeit most gracious quene that it hath ben dys- 

puted/ reasoned/ and debated/ of a longe tyme and 
season/ amongst men of great wysdome/ learnynge 
and experience/ by what wayes and means most co’ 
modious/ so great a multytude of poore and nedy folkes 
(the whiche in every strete and chyrche/ and at every 
man’s dore/ yea/ and in every place within this realme; 
idely/ lascyuyously/ and dissolutely ar wonte/ and have 
ben accustomed to go/ ronne/ and wander aboute lyke 
vacaboundes) shuld be socoured/ releved and holpen 
and although it hath ben provyded/ not only by divers 
and sondry wayes/ but also i many places/ for the com- 
fort/ helpe/ and relefe of the same (yet in my poore 
co’seyt and jugement,” &c, 
The writer calls himself the queen’s “ dayly Ora- 
tour and most bou’den bedeman Wylliam Mar- 
shall,” and begs “ her grace to vouchesafve to take 
in good parte/ this treatise (although lytle) yet 
holsome and profytable/ brought to light and into 
thenglyshe tonge/ for the conferte/ relefe/ sub- 
ventyon/ and helping of the poore people of this 
realme.” The preface concludes thus :— 

“Nowe most gratiouse and of God electe/ and most 
worthy quene (who of very meryte and deserte/ I may 
call the floure of all quenes) I beseche allmighty God to 
gyve unto our sayd soueraygne lorde/ to your grace 
and to the lady princes Elyzabeth/ doughter and heyre 
to you bothe/ the contynuall and euerlastynge habound- 
ance of his infinyte grace and fauoure. So be it.” 
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The last raph fixes the printing of the book 

to some date between the birth of Elizabeth and 

the arraignment of her mother, 1533-6, which is 

gs well ascertained a date as that of any of the 

books printed by this early printer, T. Godfray. 

The stroke / is used forthe comma. T. J. M. 
Stafford, 


Bett-R1ncinc Terms.—Thomas Adams, in a 
sermon called The Soul’s Sickness, published in 
1616, says that Security must be rung awake by 
a peal of five bells :— 

“Conscience is the treble, and this troubles him 
a little.... Preaching is the stint or certen to all the rest... 
Another bell in this ring is the death of others round 
about him... The oppressed poor is a counter tenor... The 
tenor or bow-bell is the abused creatures.”—Nichol’s 
“Puritan Divines” ed., ii, 449. 

In another sermon, Faith’s Encouragement, pub- 
lished 1618, he repeats the same conceit in almost 
the same words (ii. 193), but “certen” is spelt 
“certain,” and the third bell is called the “‘ mean.” 
I have no acquaintance with bell-ringing, but I 
should be glad to know what is meant by the 
“stint” or “certen”; also whether those terms 
and “ bow-bell ”=tenor are still in use. 

Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tae Feast or Purtmm AND THE CARNIVAL.— 
Has the attempt ever been made to prove an his- 
torical connexion between the Jewish feast of 
Purim and the Carnival of Italy? Both the 
similarity in the character of the festivals and the 
season of the year at which they are celebrated 
seem to indicate such a connexion. Dr. Prideaux 
thus describes the Jewish festival :— 


“This feast is the Bacchanals of the Jews, which they 
celebrate with all manner of rejoicing, mirth, and jollity, 
and therein indulge themselves in all manner of luxurious 
excesses, especially in drinking wine even to drunkenness, 
which they think part of the duty of the solemnity, 
because it was by means of the wine banquet, they say, 
that Esther made the king’s heart merry, and brought 
him into that good humour which inclined him to grant 
the request which she made unto him for their de- 
liverance, and therefore they think they ought to make 
their hearts merry also when they celebrate the com- 
memoration of it...This is the last feast of the year 
among them, for the next that follows is the Passover, 
which always falls in the middle of the month which 
begins the Jewish year.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


_A Priyce Errant.—A prince lost his way 
in a forest, and fell in with a charcoal-burner, 
whom he persuaded to show him the way back to 
the neighbouring castle. As they went along, the 
peasant, ignorant of his companion’s rank, and 
taking him for a simple knight, let himself be 


drawn into conversation on sundry matters, 
including a frank criticism on the character and 


horror, on arriving at their destination, the welcome 
given by the anxious courtiers to the returning 
wanderer, suddenly disclosed to him that “ Snow- 
doun’s knight was Scotland’s king.” I have an 
idea that this story, with slightly varying details, 
has been told of more princes than one. What is 
the earliest version of it ? K. N 


Curist’s Hospitat, Lonpoy.—I wish to learn 
the names of well-known persons who have been 
educated at this school, other than the following : 
Richardson (the novelist), Lamb, Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, White (author of Falstaff’s Letters), George 
Dyer, Sir E. Thornton, Sir T. Duffus Hardy, John 
Timbs, Thomas Barnes (editor of the Times), Dr. 
Middleton, Admiral Troubridge, Rev. Joshua 
Barnes, Sir Henry Cole, Sir Louis Cavagnari, and 
Rev. Dr. A. Trollope. Camden, the antiquary, 
is traditionally believed to have been a Blue, but 
there does not appear to be any evidence extant 
on the point. 

Curist Cuurcu, Newcate Srreer.—Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” give the history of this 
inscription on the outside wall of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, City: “ R. M. Interred 4 March, 
1831. 6 feet north of this spot”? J. H. I. 


Tue Crmmroporion Socrety.—In September, 
1751, some gentlemen interested in the welfare of 
Wales formed a society, which went by this name, 
in London. Its character appears to have been 
charitable, for in its constitutions the fact is men- 
tioned that a great many children had been 
educated and placed out advantageously in the 
world. My object is to find out whether this 
society is still in existence, or whether it has been 
assimilated by another. T. W. Evans. 


Ricuarp SamvEt, the historical and portrait 
painter, and author of Remarks on the Utility of 
Drawing and Painting (1786), was twice presented 
by the Society of Arts with their gold a for 
the best original historical drawings. Where can 
I see any of this artist’s works? I believe he 
painted the Fair on the Thames, when that river 
was frozen over. R. T. Samvet. 


Mopern Cuaurcn ArcHITECTURE.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish me with a list of the 
churches in and about London built by the fol- 
lowing architects : the late A. W. Pugin, the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, George E. Street, R. Norman 
Shaw, J. L. Pearson, and Alfred Waterhouse ? 

M. CarMICHAEL. 


“So tone.”—This is a queer expression, used 
in the sense of “ good-bye,” often heard in the 
United States, but always by uneducated people. 
Sailors, on bidding you good day, say “So long.” 
Coloured people in the Middle States employ these 
words. It is not of recent adaptation, being fully 





conduct of the local reigning sovereign. To his 


seventy-five years old. Is there any word or com- 
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bination of words sounding like so long, meaning 
“ good-bye,” in use on the African coast or in the 
East Indies? Do English sailors use these words ? 
™ 2 
New York. 


(The expression is common in some parts of England. } 


Tae Cratcu-nooxs, Carsnire.—Helsby Hiil 
is a bold precipitous sandstone rock, close to 
the village of Helsby, in Cheshire, and is a con- 
spicuous and picturesque object as one travels by 
rail frém Warrington to Chester. Near the top of 
the hill there is a cleft in the rocks resembling, 
though in a very humble manner, the Devil’s 
Kitchen in Wales. This fissure is locally called 
“‘the Clatch-hooks.” Can any one give me a clue 
to the meaning or derivation of the name? At 
present I have been unable to hear of any legend 
connected with the place. Ropert Hoiianp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Monwoop Lea.—Can you give me some infor- 
mation in regard to Monwood Lea, a hamlet in 
Warwickshire, two miles and a half from Ather- 
‘stone, and half a mile from Ansley? There are 
some ruins at Monwood, those of a monastery, 
according to local tradition, but the county histories, 
cuide books, &e., are silent on the subject. 

C. Wortey. 

New York. 


Coin-EDGe Ixscrirtions.—I have a silver punch 
ladle which has evidently been hammered out of 
a coin or medal about the size of a five-shilling 
piece, and which has been so carefully made as to 
leave the inscription still on the edge of the vessel, 
but unfortunately in a mutilated state, viz., 
“DOMINE...SALV...FAC...REG.” Can any 
one tell me what the coin originally was, and the 
inscription in full? Henry T. Wake. 

Wingfield Park, Derbyshire. 


Rev. Leucert Ansot.—This minister published 
a volume of poetry in 1765, which was dedicated 
to a Leicestershire gentleman. Where was Mr. 
Abbot born, and when did he die? 

RecixaLpD Sporrortnu.—This professor of music 
was a native of Southwell, died at Brompton, 
Sept. 8, 1827, and was buried at Kensington 
Church. Further particulars are wanted. 

> F. = 

Epwarp Srencer.—I have been unsuccessfully 
endeavouring to find the baptismal register of 
Edward Spencer, born either in Worcestershire or 
Warwickshire in 1685, Can any one help me? 

Jonn Spencer. 

Bradford-on-Avon. 

Avctuors or Booxs WanTeD.— 

“ The Tempest, a Poem written at Sea,” and (as the 
preface states) “a few days after a violent storm we met 
with in latitude 37, about 100 leagues from the Capes of 








Virginia.” The poem is in good blank verse, and with 
the title and preface occupies thirty-four quarto 
The date is 1741, JoHN WILsox, 





Avurtnors or Quorations WANTED.— 

** Man's plea to man is that he never more 
Will beg ; and that he never begged before ; 
Man’s plea to God is that he did obtain 
A former suit, and therefore sues again ; 
How good a God we serve, that when we sue 
Makes His old gifts the example of His new.” . 

D. } 


[Asked in “N. & Q.,” 5 8. vi. 69, but not answered.) 
“ Oh, I do pray thee, Lord, to lead thy child— 
Safe from this doubt, this anguish, and this pain: 
Whatever way thou pleasest through the wild, 
So it but take me to thy home again.” 
These lines are inserted in a note to Bunyan’s Yoly IWayr, 
W. C. Drummonp, Major. 
“ Then I think the stony hands will open.” 
The poem relates how a sculptor hides his high message 
in his carving over the cathedral porch, and at last: he 
poet passes by and reads it, 1s it by Mrs. Browning! 
ALBERT FLEMING. 
In which of the English comedies is this sentence 
“I consider that a marriage for money is but little better 
than legal prostitution ” ? B. 
“A state is generally vicious in proportion to the 
number of its laws.” A passage to tle above effect 
occurs in Tacitus, NEMO, 
“ God grant him there some noble nook, 
For, rest his soul, he’d rather be 
Genteelly damned beside a duke 
Than saved in vulgar company.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 


Replies. 


“MAIDEN” IN BRITISH PLACE-NAMES: 
MAIDEN CASTLE. 

(5™ §, xii, 128, 214, 498; 6™ S. i. 14, 184; ii. 18) 

The inquiry into the meaning of maiden as 
applied to numerous place-names in England 
possesses considerable interest to philological 
antiquaries,—of whom, alas! there are but few 
who bring anything of system or science to 
the investigation. Too often fancied resem- 
blances, without the slightest relevancy or proof, 
are put forward as demonstrations. Such, it may 
fairly be stated, is the suggestion of Dr. Mackay 
that “maiden, as a prefix to British names of 
places,...is the Celtic or Gaelic meadhon, the middle, 
centre, or midst, and has no connexion whatever 
with the Anglo-Saxon...maid,’ &c. Maiden 
Castle, then, is the “ middle castle.” Middle of 
what? Every castle is in the middle of the ground 
about it. We are asked to believe that our English 
forefathers, when they wanted to express so simple 
an idea as that of the middle or midst, had to 
travel to the Highlands of Scotland for a word ! 
Did the writer never hear of Middleton or Middles- 
borough or Middlewich ? 
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To ascertain the real meaning we must adopt 
a very different course. 

This discussion arose out of an inquiry respect- 
ing the epithet castrum puellarum, or maiden city, 
applied to Edinburgh in the Polychronicon of 

igden, of which I suspect the alleged Welsh term 
given by Spurrell in his dictionary, “Castell y 
Morwinion,” is merely a translation. There is no 
doubt that the epithet maiden or its equivalent 
was applied both in England and on the Continent 
to fortresses which had never been taken. Thus 
Edward Hall in his Chronicle relates that it was 
engraved over the gates of the city of Tournay, 
“Jammes ton ne a perdeu ton pucellage,” that is 
to say, “ Thou hast never lost thy maidenhood.” 
The city of Magdeburg is supposed to derive its 
name from the same cause—magd, maiden, the 
maiden fortress. To come nearer home, London- 
derry is called the “maiden city” for the same 
reason, There is no record of a similar epithet 
being applicable to Edinburgh, since it has been 
taken and retaken many times from the earliest 

riod. 

The Maiden Castles in England are comparatively 
obscure prehistoric structures, to which such a tra- 
dition could not apply, and, if it did, the explanation 
would not cover the ground of inquiry, since the 
term maiden applies to many localities besides 
castles, such as ways, fords, acres, and other suffixes. 

Now the first inquiry which naturally occurs is 
this, Is there anything in common which would 
apply generally to the localities with this prefix so 
as to bring them all under one genericterm? I 
think there is, It is a remarkable fact that, with 
one or two exceptions which it is not difficult to 
account for, all the localities with the prefix maiden 
are situated upon, or in the immediate vicinity of, 
the old Roman roads. The great Maiden Castle in 
Dorsetshire* lies close upon the road leading from 
Sorbiodunum (Salisbury) to Isca Dumnoniorum 
(Exeter). Maiden Castle near Durham lies near 
the Roman way from Cataractonium (Catterick) 
to Vindomonat (Ebchester). Camden, describing 
Rerecross on Stanmore in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, says, “ Just by the Roman military way 
was a small Roman fort of a square form, which is 
now called Maiden Castle.” 

The Maiden way in Westmorland is 2 Roman 
road leading from Brovonace (Kirkby Thore) to 
Aloné (Alston).t Maiden Newton in Dorsetshire 
is on the Human road to Exeter already cited. 
Maiden Bradley in Wiltshire is on the Roman way 
from Salisbury to Wells (ad Aquas). Maiden 
Bower in Bedfordshire lies on the Watling Street. 
Maiden Well near Louth lies on the continuation 





{* Itself the Roman Dunium, according to Prof. 
Brewer ; plainly a Celtic name. } 
Brewer.] 
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of the Foss way from Lindum (Lincoln) to the 
coast. Maidford, Northamptonshire, is near Tow- 
cester on the Watling Street. Maiden Acre is on 
the Port way from Winchester to Silchester (Cal- 
leva Atrebatum). Maidenhead, Berkshire, is not 
on a Roman road, but is not far distant from the 
Devil’s Causeway, leading south-west from the 
passage over the Thames at Staines. It may not, 
however, derive its appellation from the same 
source. 

Next as to the language to which the prefix 
maiden belongs. It has been claimed for the 
Cymric or Welsh, and, if it only applied to castles 
or strongholds, it might not be difficult to derive it 
from Cym. madiain, glorious, splendid, but this 
term would scarcely be applicable to fords, wells, 
and roads. Considering also that the suffixes are 
in all cases simple English or Saxon words, it seems 
certainly most probable that the prefix is from the 
same source. Now, in all the Teutonic tongues, 
and especially in A.-S., meagden, a maiden, and 
meegen, power, military strength, are very closely 
connected. Megen-scipe is supremacy, megs is 
also a term for a province, a military district. We 
find in Bede, “Tht seo mags West Seaxna on- 
feng Godes word ”—“ That the province [or king- 
dom] of the West Saxons should receive God’s 
word.” Megen, then, meaning the supreme power, 
when applied to castles, public ways, and works, 
would have much the same meaning as royal or 
imperial in modern times. It must also be taken 
into account that megen in this sense is a word 
lost in our English tongue, whilst megden, in the 
form of maiden, has been preserved. It seems, 
therefore, very natural, when the word has lost 
its meaning in the original sense, that a cognate 
word of similar sound with a different meaning 
should take its place. 

I have no wish to dogmatize. If any one can 
find a more satisfactory solution I shall be quite 
ready to adopt it. 

One or two words as to Maidenhead and Maid- 
stone. Maidenhead may not come under the above 
category, as scarcely being sufficiently near a Roman 
road to give it a claim. The bluff promontory 
round which the Thames sweeps in a bold curve 
from Great Marlow, by Cookham, to Taplow, suf- 
ficiently accounts for the suffix head. Whether 
the prefix maiden is the original Saxon appellation 
or one of subsequent application I have no means 
of knowing. Maidstone is simply a translation of 
the orginal Cymric name of the town Caer Med- 
wig, the castle on the Medway. J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I shall be obliged if Dr. Mackay will kin lly 
state his authority for the derivation of Maidenhe ud 
from the Gaelic Meadhon Aite. Whatever the 
maiden may be, the head is generally supposed to 
be a corruption of hithe, and I believe the old 
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spelling was Mayden-hithe, which would almost 
decide the question. But I need not say that all 
etymologies must be historically supported to be 
of any value, else we are reduced to mere guessing 
from the sound of words, than which nothing can 
be more fallacious. Thus, in the present instance 
the first element of the word might as well be 
maduinn, morning, or even maighdean, maiden, 
if we must go to Gaelic at all for it. I question 
(though here I am open to correction) whether 
meadhon dite is good Gaelic for “ middle place” ; 
this I think ought to be dite meadharach, as we 
seem to require an adjective here, not a substantive, 
as in meadhon-li, meadhon-oidhche, which are 
compound nouns. In Ephesians ii. 14, the “middle 
wall” is certainly rendered balha meadhon-ach, 
and necessarily so, I presume. C. 8S. JERRAM. 





Tae Grauams or N&ETHERBY AND THE Crown 
Va.uery (6"§. i. 396).—Dr. Brooxe has incident- 
ally raised some questions of considerable heraldic 
and genealogical interest, which cannot, I think, 
all be disposed of under the heading of this par- 
ticular query. I may observe, in limine, that the 
descent of the Grahams of Esk and Netherby from 
the Earls of Strathearn (not Stathearn, by the 
way, as it appears by an odd misprint, supra, p. 396) 
and Menteith is far from being set forth with that 
precision which is eminently desirable in genealogy, 
and where, as in the case under consideration, the 
claim of descent involves the history of a palatine 
earldom, such precision is more than ever to be 
desired. These remarks apply, of course, only to 
the accounts printed in the peerages and county 
histories, and I am far from wishing to imply that 
a fuller pedigree could not be drawn up. On one 
— Dr. Brooke is at issue with the usual and, 

believe, more correct version. It is not Malise, 
Earl of Strathearn and Menteith, but John, his 
second son (from whom the Grahams of Gartmore 
and the Border Grahams claim descent), who bears 
the epithet “with the bright sword,” or “ brand.” 
This John is designed of Kilbride, and is stated to 
be the ancestor from whom are “lineally descended 
the Grahams of the Borders, both of the English 
and Scottish side, but chiefly the houses of 
Netherby and Plomp, co. Cumberland” (Burke’s 
Peerage, s.v. Graham of Esk, Bart.). At first 
sight, it seems somewhat curious that such promi- 
nence should be given to the line of Netherby, in- 
stead of to that of Esk, which is now assumed to 
be the chief of the Border clan. I incline to think 
that this arises from the fact, which I hope to prove 
on a future occasion, of there having existed an 
earlier line of Grahame of Netherby, some of 
whom, with a number of their kinsfolk, were re- 
moved from the Debateable Land and planted in 
Ireland, temp. Eliz. and Jas. I. The pedigree in 
Burke’s Peerage passes from Richard, son of Sir 


ham, Esq., of Plomp, who m. Sibill, dau. of 
William Bell, Esq., of God’s Brigg, in North 
Britain, and had four sons, the second of whom, 
Richard Graham, Esq., Gentleman of the Horse 
to James I., was created a Baronet, 20 March, 
1629, by the style of Sir Richard Graham, of Esk, 
co. Cumberland.” Here, of course, we are on firm 
ground, but I cannot say that I feel any assurance 
as to the ascending links between Fergus of Plomp 
and Richard, son of Sir John of Kilbride. In 
Hutchinson’s Cumberland (1794) the pedigree of 
Graham of Esk and Netherby, though miserably 
meagre, fills up the blank left in Burke by the 
insertion of one generation, occupied in solitary 
grandeur by the name of Matthias, who is only a 
name and nothing more, not having even a pair of 
dates. Hutchinson, unfortunately, is quite above 
giving any authority whatever for the existence of 
this Matthias Graham. Earl Malise, it should be 
remembered, had the earldom of Menteith allowed 
him in lieu of that of Strathearn, in 1427. From 
his son Hutchinson’s account gives only two 
generations before it brings us to the father of a 
baronet of 1629. I leave genealogical readers of 
“N. & Q.” to draw their own conclusions as to 
the historic value of such a pedigree, unsupported, 
moreover, by dates or references. 

Sir Bernard Burke does not, indeed, supply us 
with so connected a pedigree as Hutchinsor, but, 
on the other hand, he does not make any state- 
ments which are in themselves impossible. Practi- 
cally, the descent of Esk and Netherby in Burke 
commences with Fergus Graham of Plomp. How 
or when the crown vallery came to be adopted as 
a crest by any of his descendants, I cannot as yet 
say. But although assigned to Netherby in 
Burke’s General Armory, it is certainly not the 
crest by which the Esk and Netherby line is best 
known, nor is it that given in the Peerage. Asa 
matter of fact, “two wings addorsed or” is the crest 
blazoned in the Peerage alike for Esk, Netherby, 
and Norton-Conyers, and it is also that which 
most readily connotes the Grahams of the Debate- 
able Land. I do not think too much stress ought 
to be laid upon the theoretical origin of the crown 
vallery. It would probably be quite as difficult 
to prove that the direct ancestor of all the numerous 
families which carry escallops on their shield was 
a pilgrim to the Holy Land, or even to St. James 
of Compostella, as to prove the storming of an 
enemy’s camp by the ancestor of those who carry 
a crown vallery. Could we ascertain the date 
when this crest was first borne by the Netherby 
family, it might throw some light on the history 
of the Border Grahams, and help us to carry their 
descent back more satisfactorily than we can at 
present to Sir John “ with the bright sword.” 

C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 





John “with the bright sword,” to “Fergus Gra- 





P.S.—I am obliged to the kind thoughtfulness 
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of the editor for allowing me to see a proof of Dr. 
Brooke's interesting further communication before 
the publication of our respective — I do not 
see that I have anything to retract from what I had 
already said on the subject, but I see several fresh 
lines of inquiry opened up to me by some of the 
details concerning Sir Richard Graham furnished 
by Dr. Brooke. I must say, however, that I am 
by no means convinced that the seal ring described 
is properly anarmorial one. If there is no heraldic 
wreath or torse under the crown vallery of Sir 
Richard’s seal, it is not a crest at all, but simply 
an emblem, like the sword, of his military services. 
I should like to know what is the distinguishing 
peculiarity of a “ Templar’s sword,” since I am not 
acquainted with it as a heraldic charge. I may 
add that Sir Richard Graham’s arms are not to be 
found in the last edition of Sir Bernard Burke's 
General Armory, unless he be identical, as I 
believe him to be, with ‘‘ Sir Richard Greames, of 
Lynanstown, ob. 1626,” and in that case his 
crest is blazoned as “two wings endorsed or.” 
This crest, though given by Sir Bernard, in the 
case of Sir Richard Greames, as identical with that 
of Sir George Greame, of Castle Warning (ob. 
1619), and also with that of “ Greame of Sewerby, 
co. York,” really connotes the Grahams of the 
Debateable Land, from whom, probably, the 
Sewerby family descends. I am not yet per- 
suaded that proof has been given of the crown 
vallery as the crest of two branches of that line. 
How to account for it at all in the present 
Netherby family I do not see. Their baronetcy 
is, comparatively speaking, modern, and there is no 
pretence of any exploit in their line similar to 
that of Sir Richard at the “ Fastnesse of Arloe.” 
Guillim (Lond., 1724) blazons no crest at all for 
Graham of Netherby, or of Esk. But it should 
be noted that the baronet whom he calls (p. 243) 
Sir Richard of Netherby would have been better 
described as of Esk, though in fact, I believe, 
possessed of both estates, now two separate 
properties. I may as well add that Lysons, in his 
Magna Britannia (Lond., 1816), in the volume 
on Cumberland (vol. iv.), both engraves and blazons 
the “demi-vol or,” as the crest, apparently, alike 
of Esk and of Netherby. Netherby seems to have 
been the original residence of the earlier baronets 
of Esk, C. H. E. C. 


As my query does not yet seem to have elicited 
a reply, perhaps I may be allowed to furnish some 
additional particulars, In the year 1600 Richard 
Greme commanded a troop of horse in the 
Irish wars under Sir George Carew (Queen 
Elizabeth's “Trusty George”). This officer won 
his gold spurs and the vallery crown by his 
conduct at the “great Fastnesse of Arloe,” 
near Kilmallock, when he attacked the “Sugan 
Earl of Desmond,” who was marching with a force 





of six hundred soldiers and “a large camp 
following.” Graeme had but sixty horse and a 
few foot soldiers, but he at once rode at the enemy, 
charging them four times, the last time up to their 
very camp, and so desperately that he broke and 
scattered the whole battalion, and seized on the 
entire baggage, &c., with valuable spoil. The 
account of this fight is in the Pacata Hibernia of 
Stafford. The old knight’s signet seal is in the 
possession of his lineal descendant and sole repre- 
sentative, the Right Hon. William Brooke of 
Dublin. It is a ring of heavy silver, containing a 
red porphyry stone, on which is engraved a small 
shield divided by a Templar’s sword, the initials 
R. G. being on either side of the blade ; a wreath 
of wild laurel, the Graham badge, half surrounds 
the shield, emblematic of victory, as the sword is 
of military service, while the letters serve the 
purpose of identification; the whole is surmounted 
with the vallery crown asacrest. Now this Sir 
Richard Graham had at least a local connexion 
with Netherby, being fourth in descent from 
“ Fergus Graham, Gentleman, of The Mote, Lydes- 
dale, Cumberland.” This “Mote” in Camden’s 
map of 1620 is quite close to Netherby. Fergus 
had from Queen Mary a grant of augmentation of 
arms, to him and his heirs for ever, for military 
service done under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
A copy of this grant has been furnished to me 
through the courtesy of Sir Bernard Burke. 
Neither Sir Richard Graham nor his descendants 
ever returned to Cumberland, where their ancestors 
had lived, which increases the difficulty of account- 
ing for two vallery crowns in the one name. 
R. 8. Brooke, D.D. 
Dublin. 


Joun anp Epwarp Gee (6% §. i. 416).—John 
Gee and Edward Gee, called by your correspondent 
“anti-Roman writers,” were separated by a gene- 
ration. They belonged to the family of the Gees 
of Stretford and Manchester. The first named was 
descended from “ Mr.” Ralph Gee of Manchester 
(he was buried at the collegiate church of that 
town, May 30, 1598), whose three sons, Edward 
(of Tedbourne St. Mary, co. Devon, a born De- 
vonian, Prince asserts, though of Lancastrian 
origin), John (of Dunsford, co. Devon), and George 
(of Leigh and Newton Heath, co. Lancaster), 
became ministers of the Church. This John, the 
vicar of Dunsford, who died in 1631, aged sixty- 
three, was the father of John Gee now inquired 
after. He entered Brasenose College in 1613, 
aged sixteen, was B.A. Feb., 1616/7, and M.A. 
Oct., 1621. Between the two latter dates he was 
curate of Winwick, near Warrington, where his in- 
stability of faith was a source of trouble to his 
rector, the Rev. Josias Horne. At length he joined 
the Roman Catholics, and was present at the 
“doleful vespers” at Blackfriars, Oct. 26, 1623. 
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Reconverted by his aged father and Archbishop 
Abbot, Gee penned his experiences and dealings 
with his quondam friends in a series of tracts 
which were very popular. The most remarkable 
was The Foot out of the Snare, Lond., 1624, 4to., 
of which there were no less than four editions in 
the same year. It was reprinted in the Somers 
Tracts, ed. Scott, 1810, vol. iii. pp. 50-94, with an 
introduction, pp. 49-50, the second edition of the 
tract being followed. More recently portions of 
it have appeared in Foley’s Records. John Gee 
is placed in Dodd’s Certamen, &c., as No. 87 of the 
Protestant writers, his antagonist being Gregory 
Musket, and it is noticeable that he is called there 
Curate of Winwick,” which he was not at that 
date, nor is the date of his death given correctly. 
He was again in Lancashire about 1633, acting as 
a kind of rural dean to Bishop Bridgman, and 
creating great dissatisfaction by his proceedings. 
About the same time Archbishop Abbot gave him 
the vicarage of Tenterden, co. Kent, where, as Col. 
Chester lately informed me, he was buried July 20, 
1639. <A characteristic sketch of him is to be 
found in Wood, Athen., ii. 390, 

The Gees were still persons of consequence in 
Manchester in 1641, the head of the family then 
being Mr. Edmund Gee, who lived in Deansgate. 
The occurrence of the name Sanctus Gee, living at 
the same time in “ Houlme,” near Manchester, has 
relation to the remarkable number of persons in 
the family who dedicated themselves to the Church. 

Edward Gee, the writer against Popery in the 
reign of James II., was the sun of a shoemaker of 
Manchester named George Gee, and was born there 
in 1659. After receiving his education at the 
grammar school of his native town, he became 
a sub-sizar at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
May 9, 1676, under his tutor Mr. Leech. There 
are frequent references to his controversial pieces 
in Jones’s Popery Tracts, and his family and pre- 
ferments are set down in Col. Chester’s Westminster 
Abbey Registers, pp. 327-8. Cf. Wood's Fasti, ii. 

88. Jonn E. Bartey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Edward Gee, the author of The Jesuit’s Memorial, 
was the son of a shoemaker of Manchester, where he 
was baptized August 29, 1657. After taking his 
M.A. at Cambridge he became rector of St. Bene- 
dict’s Church, Paul's Wharf, London, and chaplain 
to William IIT. There was another Edward Gee, 
who was born at Banbury in 1613, and was Pres- 
byterian minister at Eccleston in Lancashire, and 
the author of A Treatise of Prayer, The Divine 
Right and Original of the Civill Magistrate, and 
other works, 

I am inclined to credit the minister of Eccleston 
with the authorship of a book entitled Steps of 
Ascension to God; or, a Ladder to Heaven, of which 
thetwenty-seventh edition was published in London 








in 1677 ; but Anthony & Wood (Athene on.) 
states that it was written by an Edward Gee who 
was born in Lancashire in 1565, and died at Ted- 
bourne in 1618. For other particulars, see The 
Lancashire Library, p. 391; “N. & Q.,” 4 §. 
xii, 501; 5" §. i. 16; and Watt’s Bib. Brit. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


John Gee, “son of a minister in Devon,” entered 
at Brasenose College in 1613, wrote against the 
Jesuits in 1624, died, and was buried at Tenterden. 
A. Wood (Ath. Oxon., col. 427) says that John 
Gee, minister of Dunsford, Devon, “ was perhaps 
father to the aforesaid John Gee”; and that 
Edward Gee, of St. John’s College, a “ learned 
divine, who is of the Gees of Manchester,...hath 
written and published several booksagainst Popery” 
(Fasti Oxon., ad an. 1683). Another Edward Gee, 
“a Lancashire man born,” was author of the Steps 
of Ascension to God, of which the twenty-seventh 
edition was published in 1677 (Wood, Ath. Ovon., 
vol. i. col. 377). Another Edward Gee was born 
at Banbury in 1613, and is also mentioned as 
a writer, but not of anti-Roman works (Wood, 
Ath, Ox., 1692, vol. ii. p. 163). 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Mepat or Queen Ayve (6 §. i. 515).—This 
medal was struck to commemorate the failure of 
the Count de Forbin’s attempt to invade Scotland 
in 1708. The French fleet set sail from Dunkirk 
on March 8, and arrived in the Firth of Forth on 
the evening of the 12th, and anchored opposite to 
Crail, intending to proceed further up the river in 
the morning for the purpose of landing. In the 
morning, however, they found that Sir George 
Byng with the English fleet was in sight, upon 
which “they immediately cut their anchors, and 
having a good breeze of wind, stood out to the 
ocean, and the French fleet, consisting of lighter 
and cleaner ships than the English, soon outsailed 
them; only the Salisbury (formerly taken from the 
English), during the chase, which lasted all day, 
fell into Sir George Byng’s fleet, and was taken” 
(Lockhart’s Memoirs concerning the Affairs of 
Scotland, 1714, 8vo., p. 371). The Chevalier de 
St. George, who was with the French admiral, was 
most anxious to land, but the latter would not 
permit him, and, after three weeks’ absence, the 
expedition arrived again at Dunkirk. Forbin, in 
his Memoirs, gives a pretty full account of how, 
after twenty-four hours’ hard sailing, “he found 
himself out of sight of the enemy.” It can hardly 
be said that there was any fight, but the invading 
expedition was a complete failure, and Burnet 
(History of His Own Time) says that from disease, 
want of water, and other causes, 4,000 men died. 
Byng was received by the Queen with great favour, 
and the medal in question was struck in honour of 
; the “delivery of Scotland.” Engravings of this, 
} and also of the various other war medals of the 
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time, are to be found in A. Boyer’s History of 
Queen Anne. A great deal of discussica arose 
subsequently as to whether the action of the 
Government was judicious, and it was asserted 
that Byng might easily have taken or destroyed 
the whole French fleet, and that his not doing so 
arose either from private instructions or from the 
unseaworthiness of the English fleet (see Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Admirals, 1817, vol. iv. p. 32; 
Boyer’s Queen Anne, folio, p. 330, and the Mercure 
Historique et Politique for May, 1708, p. 527). 
In the end thanks were voted to Prince George, 
Lord High Admiral of England, and to Sir George 
Byng, Admiral in command, for what had been 
done (Admiral Byng was created Viscount Tor- 
rington in 1721). The event which this medal 
was struck to commemorate was the failure of the 
third attempt to replace the Stuart kings. The 
first was terminated by the battle of the Boyne in 
1690, and the second by the victory of La Hogue 
in 1692. It is worth observing that the failure of 
this third attempt was caused chiefly by loss of 
time in starting from Dunkirk, a delay being ren- 
dered necessary because the Chevalier de St. 
George fell ill of the measles when the expedition 
was ready to start, and in consequence the English 
Government knew all and had time to prepare. 
Epwarp Sotty. 
This must refer to the naval expedition sent 
from Dunkirk to Scotland which nearly reached 
the Firth of Forth, but, after encountering English 
ships and heavy storms, returned in a very disastrous 
manner to France. The force was under the com- 
mand of the Chevalier de Forbin. I think Marshal 
Saxe had the offer of being employed, but, fore- 
seeing failure, declined. Some English troops 
were sent from Flanders to pursue the fleet, and 
the account of J. Deane, of the First Guards, who 
was included in this detachment, is in the library 
of the United Service Institution. 
Henry F, Ponsonsy. 
See Lord Stanhope’s History of England, 
1701-13, p. 339. I do not know of any other 
occurrence that can be referred to, although the 
date does not tally exactly. 
Epwarp H. Marswarr, M.A. 
The naval fight, which is not worthy of the name 
fa battle, is noticed in Burnet’s History of His 
Own Time (Oxon., 1823), vol. v. p. 354. 








Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Kixe’s Ows Borperers (6 §. i. 516).—The 
25th Regiment was formerly the Edinburgh Regi- 
ment, but, in consequence of a disagreement with 
the Corporation of that city when stationed there, | 
the then lieutenant-colonel, Lord George Lennox, | 
obtained permission to change the name to the 
Sussex Regiment. In 1818 the title of the King’s 





| abolished by 19 Geo. III. c. 74. 








Own Borderers was conferred on the corps, which 
is popularly known in the Army as the King’s Own 
Botherers. SEBASTIAN, 


In A. K. Murray’s History of the Scottish Regi- 
ments in the British Army (Glasgow, J. Murray 
& Sons, 1862), pp. 145-68, is a full description 
of the services at home and abroad of the 25th 
Regiment (King’s Own Borderers or Edinburgh 
Regiment) from the time of its being raised in the 
City of Edinburgh, by the Earl of Leven, in 1688, 
to the year 1825. Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


3ENEFIT OF CLERGY : Burwinec 1x THE HanpD 
(6% §. i. 37, 160).—Benefit of clergy was thus 
obtained at York in former days. The prisoner 
was called on by the Clerk of Arraigns with due 
formality—instead of the present curt, “ You have 
been convicted of murder ”—thus : “ A. B., you 
stand indicted by the name of A. B., late of 
the Castle of York, labourer, for that you, the said 
A. B., with force and arms,” &c.—stating the charge 
at length. “Upon your indictment you were 
arraigned, upon your arraignment you pleaded not 
guilty, and for your trial did put yourself upon 
God and your country, which country have found 
you guilty. Have you, or know you, anything to 
say why judgment of death should not be passed 
on you!” ‘This was very terrible, and impressed 
the hearers with awe, and, as you see, the words 
remain in my memory. But if the felony were 
“clergyable,” the Clerk of Arraigns added, “ You 
pray the benefit of the statute.” Whereupon 
Sammy Holgate, the principal turnkey, clapped 
his hands on the prisoner’s shoulders, and forced 
him to genuflect, and this was done to twenty men 
in succession. At the end of the bar was an 
arrangement in brass-work for confining a prisoner’s 
hand for the purpose of being burnt. If this were 
ever actually done in this century, I suspect it was 
done with the cold iron. W. G. 


By the statute 4 Hen. VII. c. 13, all persons not 
in holy orders who claimed “ benefit of clergy” 
were to be burnt with a hot iron in the brawn of 
the thumb of the left hand, to distinguish them 
from clerks to whum the same benefit had been 
allowed. This distinction was abolished by 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 1, and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 3, 
but was reintroduced by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12, 
although this Act takes away the burning in the 
hand in the case of peers. Burning might, at the 
discretion of the court, be commuted for trans- 
portation by the statutes 4 Geo. I. c. 11 and 
6 Geo. I. c. 23. Burning in the hand was finally 
See Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr’s Student's Blackstone, ed. 1865, 
. 585. The brand was in the form of a capital T. 

Evwarv H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
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American Spetuine (6 §. i. 16, 161, 204).— 
I beg to tender my best thanks to Unepa for his 
excellent advice, and am ready to beg his pardon 
if my remarks have hurt his feelings in any wise. 
But allow me to say that he has a little misunder- 
stood me. I was not offering any objection to 
Americans spelling as they thought proper in 
America, but to the introduction of American 
spelling into England. With respect to his illus- 
tration drawn from toujours, he will probably 
think me a perverse, unreasonable woman if I say 
(as I think) that it would have been better had it 
remained tous les jours. If traveller sound to him 
like travéller, traveler sounds to me like traveeler. 
I might urge also a slight want of consistency. 
The same book which furnished me with traveler 
presents me with especially. Why should one of 
these have more (or less) of the letter / than the 
other ? HERMENTRUDE. 


E. McC— is, I think, mistaken in supposing 
that the division of syllables quoted “ originated 
on the other side of the herring-pond.” It may be 
found in the late Dr. Donaldson’s English Gram- 
mar, and, as it is based on the intelligible prin- 
ciple of separating the root of a word from its 
termination, or a compound word into its com- 
ponent parts, it is surely preferable to any mere 
arbitrary or fancy division. Some of the divisions 
instanced by E. Mc— are, however, incorrect ; 
prog-ress, ref-orm, should be pro-gress, re-form. 


as. 


HERMENTRUDE, generally so correct and loyal 
in her defence of good English, is, I think, wrong 
as to wagon. The two g’s are a comparatively 
modern innovation, and cannot be defended on 
etymological grounds. The same applies to traveler. 
I agree, too, with Unepa as to bagage, and would 
add lugage instead of luggage. 

Hic er Usiqvue. 

HERMENTRUDE is quite wrong in saying that 
wagon, with one g, is an Americanism ; it occurs 
in Gen. xlv. 27 (a recent Sunday evening proper 
lesson). In France railway carriages are termed 
wagons, ay borrowed from the German 
wagen. The Times the other day had an article 
on fagot votes. E. Leaton BiLEenKrysorr. 

“Pacor” (6 §. i. 455).—Having transcribed 
and sent to the Bodleian for verification the verses 
quoted from Cynthia, &c., I am favoured with this 
brief yet courteous answer: “In the original 
edition [Bodl. Malone 436 (3)] it is Pacoe.—F. 
Mapay.” It is therefore singular that Parce 
should have been published as the true reading, 
without comment, in a fac-simile of the London 
edition of 1595, reprinted at the Beldornie Press, 
at Ryde,* in 1841, from a transcript made by the 





editor, Edward Vernon Utterson, from the Malone 
copy. Wittiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

Asp. Waatety: “Historic CeErrTarntizs 
RELATIVE TO THE Earty History oF AMERICA” 
(6% S. i. 516).—Mr. Betr’s question is answered 
in “N. & Q.,” 5" §. ix. 206. The author of His- 
toric Certainties was Dr. Will. Fitzgerald, Bp. of 
Killaloe, who first issued the work in 1851. His- 
toric Doubts was published first in 1819. I may 
add that a somewhat similar work to the above 
was published anonymously by Messrs. Parker 
(Lond., 1862), bearing the title, Suggestions for the 
Application of the Egyptological Method to Modern 
History, illustrated by Examples, 8vo., pp. 32. 

Fama, 

Oxford. 


Vocasuiariges (6 §,. i. 436).—An essay on 
“The Science of Language” (by myself), printed 
in the Anthropological Review for 1863 (No. 2), 
contains the approximate number of words in 
several languages, R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Lovis NAPOLEON PREVENTED FROM LEAVING 
ENGLAND For Itaty (6" S. i. 457).—The mistake 
is obvious. When a prisoner in Ham, Louis Na- 
poleon asked from Louis Philippe’s Government 
leave to go to Italy to his father, who was 
dangerously ill. Although he pledged his honour 
to come back as soon as he should be requested to 
do so, he was refused. Having made his escape, 
he went through Belgium to England, and was 
then prevented from going to his father’s death- bed 
by the Duke of Tuscany, who was afraid to dis- 
please the Rot des Francais, and obstinately 
refused to authorize the fugitive to stay in his 
dominions. Hewri GAUSSERON. 


Tue French STANDARDS CAPTURED AT THE 
Battie or Ramiuies (6 §. i. 457),—J. H. M. 
wishes to know what became of these standards. 
In British Battles on Land and Sea, vol. i. p. 508, 
the following will be found :— 

“The City of London having requested that the 
standards taken at Ramilies might be hung up in Guild- 
hall, they were carried thither from Whitehall with 
great ceremony by detachments of the Horse and Foot 
Guards, On the same day, the 19th of December, 1706, 
the Dukes of Marlborough, Ormond, and Somerset, with 
all the great officers of State, received a banquet from 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen (Ormond'’s Zi/e).”’ 


C. H. 


Pusticans (6 §, i. 471).—The common name 
in the East is tithe farmer, fermier des dimes. 
A Turkish name is ushruji, titheman. 

Hype CiarkeE. 


Cowrer’s Mistakes apout Birps (6% §. i. 
472)—Anent the migration of swallows, this 





* Sixteen copies only were printed. 


| appeared lately in the Victoria Magazine :— 
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“When the swallows homeward fly,’ it still remains 
a mystery how they disappear during the cold season, 
which has caused many speculations and beliefs from 
accidental occurrences. They have been found in a dor- 
mant state in caves, clinging to the roof, and sometimes 
even in the water and under the ice, but only in isolated 
instances, and experiments have always failed to satis- 
factorily prove their capability of remaining in such 
a state. Spalanzain* believed that they retired under 
the water. That they sleep under the ice during the 
winter is an opinion held in Sweden.” 
And Cowper seems to have held the same opinion, 
as in the verse following the one quoted by Mr. 
Dixon the poet writes :— 
“The keenest frost that binds the stream, 
The wildest wind that blows, 
Are neither felt nor fear’d by them, 
Secure in their repose.” 
“Cowper’s ornithology,” says one of his editors, 
the Rev. Mr. Willmott, “was only poetical,” and 
ssibly it was not a nightingale which warbled on 

vew Year’s Day, though the poet certainly believed 
that it was, as he writes thus to his friend Mr. 
John Johnson :— 

“ You talk of ow ay that you pulled on Candlemas 
Day, but what think you of me, who heard a nightingale 
on New Year’s Day? Perhaps I am the only man in 
England who can boast of such good fortune.” 

Frepk. Rote. 

Ashford, Kent, 


Mr. J. Dixon asks, “ How was it possible that 
an insectivorous bird should sing on through an 
English winter?” The robin and the wren are 
both insectivorous birds, yet they sing through the 
winter. Has the nightingale ever been heard later 
than July in England ? Wittworr Dixon. 


Cowper may have heard tame nightingales sing 
on New Year's Day. have done so in county 
Durham. I have a Cowper without this poem, 
and cannot therefore tell whether the contents 
might justify this supposition. Insectivorous birds 
do sing in the winter. Redbreasts are insectivorous. 
In White’s Calendar (Jardine’s edition) we find, 
under Jan. 1-12, “redbreast sings” ; Jan. 2-14, 
“missel thrush sings”; Jan. 5-12, “hedge sparrow 
sings.” These birds are insectivorous. " 

F. W. 


“Ben Jonson’s Heap” (6" S. i. 432).— There 
are no less than seven “ Ben Jonson” Taverns in 
London at the present moment, six of them east of 
Temple Bar and one west, in the Harrow Road. 
Mr. Baitey is correct in stating that there isa 
“Ben Jonson’s Head” Tavern in Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, but the portrait is a myth. Some twelve 
or fourteen years ago, when the tavern was a 
resort of journalists, the then landlord very 
obligingly took the portrait down and dusted it 
for my inspection, and then I found that it was no 
more like Ben Jonson “than I to Hercules.” The 





* Qy. Spallanzani, 








canvas is so blackened by age and dirt that it is 
not easy to distinguish the features when it is 
hanging up, but on subjecting the portrait to a 
near scrutiny it will at once be seen that the person 
whose “counterfeit presentment” it is had nothing 
whatever in common with Ben, so far as personal 
appearance went. The face is that of a lean, 
sallow man with dark hair, and, if I remember 
rightly, a peaked beard, whilst Ben, it is well 
known, was the very reverse of lean and sallow, 
and his hair wasred. Messrs. Hotten and Larwood 
must have taken the authenticity of the portrait 
from hearsay, for no one who had ever examined 
it could imagine that it represented Ben Jonson, 
and I cannot conceive how it ever came to be 
accepted as a portrait of the great dramatist. A relic 
of the “ Devil” Tavern, to which Mr. Bartey also 
refers, was for a long time preserved in Child’s 
Bank, viz., the bust of Apollo which stood above 
the chair of the president of the Apollo Club (an 
office generally held by Ben Jonson) and the 

tical “ Welcome” to the club, supposed to be 
in Ben’s handwriting. Perhaps some one can 
inform me whether those interesting souvenirs are 
still in the possession of the bank. 

Wittworr Dixon. 


There is a tavern bearing this sign at the further 
end of the still extensive parish of Stepney. The 
board has been displayed for many generations on 
a post in front of the house, the kind of old sign- 
post much more frequently seen in former days 
than now. The panel has painted on either side 
of it what professes to be a portrait of the poet, of 
apparently about the Hogarthian era, with the 
well-known inscription from the tomb underneath 
each face, “‘O Rare Ben Jonson.” The tavern 
in my young days stood in the midst of fields, 
called from the inn’s sign “ Ben Jonson’s Fields.” 
The name of the locality is crystallized in that 
refined record The Newgate Calendar, for it was 
from the waters of the Regent’s Canal, where it 
passed through those meadows, that the lockman, 
one morning in 1837, finding his apparatus would 
not work, fished up an impediment in the shape of 
a human head, shortly afterwards recognized as 
that of one Mrs. Hannah Brown, who had been 
murdered and dismembered at Kilburn by the 
notorious James Greenacre. The gentleman had 
carried the ghastly relic on his knee, enclosed in a 
bag, in a Mile End omnibus, one Sunday afternoon, 
from Hyde Park Corner, right through London 
from one end to the other, to the New Globe Bridge 
at the north-eastern corner of Ben Jonson’s Fields. 
Students of our criminal records and a good many 
others are aware that the murderer expiated his 
crime with his life in front of Newgate. 5. P. 

Temple. 


I have a good specimen of a token of the tavern 
in Shoe Lane, which existed in 1672, as follows : 
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Obverse : BEN . IOHNSONS . HEAD . IN; in the field, 
1672, very bold. Reverse: sHOoOE. LANE . 1672; 
in the field, full face bust of Johnson. It is very 
perfect, of the penny size, and is not mentioned in 
Akerman’s or Boyne’s London Tokens of the 
Seventeenth Century. It is singular as also having 
the date on it twice. Cuares GoLpine. 

Heathcote House, Romford, Essex. 

[He -is called Johnson on the original gravestone in 
Westminster Abbey, as also in Clarendon's Life.) 


Birps anp Caterpitiars (6 §, i. 435).—The 
slender-billed, insectivorous birds will certainly eat 
the smaller kinds of caterpillars, and I have seen 
finches do so occasionally, but, in the main, the 
charge brought by the gardener against Her- 
MENTRUDE'S feathered clients must, I am afraid, 
be pronounced “a true bill.” I do not think that 
any birds—of the garden-haunting species, I mean 
—will feed upon caterpillars when there is more 
tempting and toothsome food at hand in the shape 
of peas and fruit. Small birds are no doubt 
“valuable members of society,” as HenMENTRUDE 
says, but unless one holds communistic views on 
the subject of fruit, a considerable portion of their 
value is discounted by their partiality for the fruits 
which the ordinary gardener is most anxious to 
preserve. For my own part, I look leniently upon 
this weakness of Henrmentrupe’s feathered clients, 
and am pleased to find that they possess at any 
rate one taste in common with myself. I cannot 
expect every one to share this view, and indeed I 
find it hard myself sometimes to maintain this 
philosophic equanimity when I discover that a 
whole row of my best peas has been cleared off in 
a single morning by those most cunning and 
rascally of all garden thieves, the jackdaws. But 
the chief beauty and joy of a garden are its flowers, 
and there the small birds are unquestionably our 
friends, for they prey upon the parasitic insects 
which would otherwise play havoc with our choicest 
plants. Witimorr Dixoy. 


“Banauity” (6 §. i. 456).—Taking our 
editor's hint, I found both the words banalité and 
banal. The latter appears to mean common, quite 
a usual thing, and the former a commonness, com- 
monplaceness, &c. G. 8S. B. 


Bervarp Livytor, Booxsetxer (6" §. i. 475).— 
For an interesting account of the Lintot (or Lintott) 
family, from the pen of the late Mark Antony 
Lower, see Sussex Archeological Collections, 
vol. viii. p. 275, and for an equally interesting 
notice of the famous publisher himself, written by 
the late Peter Cunningham, see the same volume, 
pp. 276-77. In the “Stapley Diary ” (Suss. Arch. 
Coll., vol. xviii. p. 158), under date Nov. 26, 1732, 
occurs this entry: “Henry Lintott died, aged 
thirty-two, and was buried at Bolney. He was 





the largest man that ever wasseen.” In vol. xxiii. 


of the same collection, p. 68, is another Stapley 
memorandum ; “ John Fintott the elder gave me 
a Ring to wear in remembrance of Henry Lintott, 
lately departed. He was an unusually tall and 
stout man.” Much information concerning the 
Lintotts will be found in a paper entitled “ Sher- 
manbury Letters” in vol. xxii. pp. 160-77 of the 
Sussec Archeological Collections. Bernard Lintot 
was succeeded in his business by his son Henry in 
Feb., 1735/6, but this Henry was not the above- 
named Henry the giant, who, as will be seen, died 
in 1732. Other volumes of these valuable collec- 
tions contain incidental notices of, or references to, 
the Lintots. Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 
112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


In Knight’s charming Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers, p. 100, will be found a chapter headed 
“The Tonsons, Lintots, Curll,” wherein is con- 
tained many curious anecdotes and references to 
the Lintots, some of them not entirely compli- 
mentary. CorneLivs WALFORD. 


For interesting information, more particularly 
with reference to the sums paid to Pope for some 
of his works, see Timperley’s Dictionary of Printers 
and Printing, 1839. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


There is a life of “Bernard Lintot, or, as he 
originally wrote his name, Barnaby Lintott,” in 
H. Curwen’s History of Booksellers, pp. 33-8 
(Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1873). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


TootHacneE Fork-tore (6 §. i. 473).—I well 
remember my mother, who was a native of Kent, 
saying that she had been told in her childhood 
that it was very unlucky to cut one’s nails on a 
Friday ; but that if by inadvertence one had the 
misfortune to do so, one should on no account think 
on a fox’s tail. In this instance, as in Sir T. 
More’s cure for the toothache, the caution is 
evidently meant to throw ridicule on the super- 
stition. E. McC— 


Maicre Cooxine (6 §. i. 474).—J. T. F. 
will find the Cooking Manual for Days of Fasting 
and Abstinence the sort of book he requires. It 
has gone through more than one edition. My wife’s 
copy is dated 1863, and was published by Burns 
& Lambert. K. P. D. E 


J. T. F. may be referred to A Lenten Cookery 
Book, being nearly Two Hundred Maigre Recipes. 
Edited by Mrs. Sidney Lear. Published by 
A. R. Mowbray & Co. C. H. Mayo. 


“Tue Suicipe” (6 §S. i. 457).—Not long since 
I came across a pamphlet entitled Manchester 
Slaughter! which purported to be a “ Critical 
Review” of “The Suicide and other Poems, by 
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the Rev. Charles Wicksteed Ethelston, M.A., 
Rector of Worthenbury.” Mr. Ethelston’s Poems 
were published in 1803, and the critical pamphlet 
in 1819, by “ Thomas Dolby, No: 299, Strand.” 
The critic, who signs himself “ An Old Radical,” 
has no mercy upon the reverend author (who, by 
the way, was one of the magistrates concerned in 
the Peterloo massacre), but “slates” him savagely. 
I cannot tell from the quotations given in the 
pamphlet whether this is the poem to which Mr. 
Davies alludes or not, but perhaps the following 
extract may enable him to settle the point :— 
“ My Muse turns pale, and with dejected eye 

Turns from a wife stretch'd on polluted earth, 

Besprinkled with a dying husband's blood, 

Oh! that her soaring wing she could uprear ! ” &c. 

Witiworr Dixon. 


Tae Stuxetey MSS. (5" §S. xii. 487),—The 
present depository of these MSS, is the Rev. J. F. 
Stukeley Vavasour, of Brazenose College, and 
Rector of Snelland, Lincolnshire, through the St. 
John family a descendant of the celebrated anti- 
quary. HANDFORD. 


Femate Sextons (6% §, ii. 18).—There was a 
female sexton—I forget her name—at Isleworth, 
towards the end of the last century. An account 
of ker, with a portrait, will, I think, be found in 
Wilson or Caulfield, or both. And, for the matter 
of that, I have at this moment a female sexton, 
Ann Hoare by name, in my own parish, but I 
regret to observe that she digs her graves by 
deputy. However she tolls the passing bell for us, 
which is something. A. J. M. 


Gitcnrist’s “Lire or Witt1aM BiaKke” (6 
S. i. 493).—As I see Mrs. Gilchrist is engaged on 
a new edition of this work, I should like to answer 
the following question, asked in the first edition 
(vol. i. p. 386), viz., What has become of the late 
Serjeant Thomas’s collection of Theodore von 
Holst’s sketches? The reply is that they were sold 
at the sale of the Serjeant’s pictures soon after his 
death, which occurred on Jan. 12, 1862. May I 
suggest that the index to the Life of Blake be 
placed at the end of the second instead of the first 
volume? I went right through the first volume 
before I found out that there was an index to it, 
having, of course, previously looked for it at the end 
of the second volume. The index might be con- 
siderably improved in various particulars if the 
compiler or reviser of it would first read Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley’s What is an Index ?—a work that 
would alone justify the existence of the Index 
Society, even if it never published anything else. 

Rapa Tuomas. 


“Prupent”=Virtvous or Cuaste (6% §, i. 
293, 480).—Since writing my note, I have tumbled 
on a passage in The School for Scandal (I. i.), 
which, I think, aptly illustrates this usage of pru- 








dent. The people talking are, Crabtree, Mrs. 
Candour, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and Lady Sneer- 
well. The passage runs as follows :— 

Crab. But, ladies,...... have you heard the news ? 

Mrs. C. What, sir, do you mean the report of —— 

Crab. No, ma'am, that’s not it ; Miss Nicely is going 
to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs. C. Impossible ! 

Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir B. ’Tis very true, ma’am ; everything is fixed, and 
the wedding liveries bespoke. 

P Crab. Yes—and they do say there were pressing reasons 
or it, 
Lady S. Why, I have heard something of this before. 
Mrs. C. It can’t be—and I wonder any one should be- 
lieve such a story of s0 prudent*™ a lady as Miss Nicely. 

Sir B. O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very reason ‘twas 
believed at once. She has always been so cautious and 
so reserved,t that everybody was sure there was some 
reason for it at bottom. 

It may be said that prudent here is not precisely 
= virtuous or chaste ; but, if not, it seems to me 
uncommonly nearly so, and at all events the pas- 
sage shows us prudent on its way to the acquisition 
of this new meaning ; and I must say that the 
way it follows appears to me rather that pointed 
out by me than Mr. E. H. Marsnatt’s, though 
Mr. Marsnatt directs his attention rather to the 
use of prudentia among the Romans, and of pru- 
dent in old English, than to the use of prudent in 
our own time, which is what I was considering. 

F. Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tuomas PHarr or Puarer (6 §. i. 18, 84, 
505 ; ii. 38).—The will of Thomas Phaer, as given 
in the Shakespeare Society’s Papers, vol. iv. p. 1, is 
silent on all the points of interest to your corre- 
spondent. There is no mention in it of a son, only 
of his wife, daughters, son-in-law, &c. 

R. F. &. 


AnecpoTe or Byron sy Cotonet Napier 
(6% §, i. 276, 383, 426).—I am sorry to have left 
JAYDEE so long unanswered. The facts are these. 
Byroniana, to which the poet Moore alludes, never 
had any existence. Shortly after Byron’s death 
Mr. John Wright, formerly well known as an 
editor of Byron’s works, proposed, at the suggestion 
(I presume) of the late Mr. John Murray, to pub- 
lish a collection of anecdotes relating to the poet, 
under the title above given. These anecdotes were 
compiled and shown to Moore in MS. ; but, for 
some sufficient reason, the book did not see the 


* These are my italics; the others in the quotation 
are not mine. 

+ The first meaning given by Johnson to reserved is 
“ modest, not loosely free,” and this is the meaning it 
seems to have here. Compare the expression so fre- 
quently heard among females of the lower classes, ‘‘She 
keeps herself to herself "=she is modest, virtuous, or 
chaste, and which expresses very much the same idea. 
Is reserved still used in this sense in any county o1 
counties ’ 
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light. It is probable that the materials employed 
by their able compiler were not deemed of sufficient 
importance. But Moore, writing in 1830, had no 
reason to suppose that so much careful labour would 
be relegated to the waste-paper basket, and quotes 
from the MS. with the most complete confidence. 
The anecdote related by Colonel Napier appeared 
in MS., and would never have been generally 
known but for Moore. Whether we be losers or 
otherwise is a moot question, but from the samples 
I have seen I am inclined to regret the decision of 
those most concerned. Ricwarp Epccumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


“ Wuirttine”” (5" §, xii. 248, 412; 6 S. i. 
205).—Brochett, in his Glossary of North-Country 
Words, sub voce “ Whittle,” says :— 

* Whittle, s., a knife: generally a clasp-knife. Sax. 
whytel, and that probably from Goth. Awet tol, a sharp 
instrument. A whittle was a knife such as was formerly 
carried about the person by those whose quality did not 
entitle them to the distinction of a sword. Long knives 
were forbidden to be worn in the City of London or 
Westminster in 1351 during the sitting of Parliament. 
‘An harden sark, a guse grassing, and a whittle gait, 
were all the salary of a clergyman not many years ago in 
Cumberland ; in other words, his entire stipend consisted 
of a shirt of coarse linen, the right of commoning geese, 
and the more valuable privilege of using a knife and fork 
at the table of his parishioners.” 

“There are schools in this parish [ Bewcastle] sup- 
ported by public subscription : the masters are hired for 
about 10/. a year, and they go about with the scholars in 
rotation for victuals, a privilege called, in many places, 
‘a whittle gate.’ ”’— Hutchinson's Cumberland. 


E. Leaton Bienxkrnsorr. 


AusTRALIAN Heratpry (5" §, xi. 484; xii. 
63).—Mr. Srw’s articles on Australian heraldry 
having come to an end, a note calling attention to 
the reason for the adoption of two of these armorial 
bearings may not be without interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.” Lallude to those of the city of Fitzroy 
and of the town of Hotham. Both these places, 
now independent municipalities, were formerly 
wards of the city of Melbourne, known as Fitzroy 
and Hotham wards respectively. The first was 
named after Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, K.C.B., K.C.H., the Governor of New 
South Wales (in which Victoria was included 
before its erection into a separate colony in 1851) 
from 1846 to 1855. He was a grandson of the 
third Duke of Grafton. The latter was named 
after Captain Sir Charles Hotham, R.N., K.C.B., 
the Governor of the colony of Victoria from 1854 to 
1855, and a grandson of the second Lord Hotham. 
Upon municipal government being given to such 
localities as chose to avail themselves of the 
provisions of our Local Government Act, these 
two places sought separation from the city of 
Melbourne, and became distinct municipalities 
under the same name as they originally bore as 
wards of the city ; and in choosing their arms they 








adopted those of the two noble families of which 
the gentlemen in whose honour they had been 
named had been cadets—in one instance, how- 
ever, with a difference which has not been noted 
by Mr. Sim, for in the case of Fitzroy the crest of 
the Grafton family has been discarded, and for it 
has been substituted the fulldisplay (arms, garter, 
supporters, motto, and crown) of the royal arms 
of England. As the readers of “N. & Q.” may 
possibly imagine, we see some curious heraldry in 
Australia, so that it will scarcely surprise some of 
them to learn that the state flag of the city adopting 
the original crest, and which is displayed on high 
days and holidays from the tower of its town hall, 
bears not simply the quarterings of the shield trans- 
ferred to the flag, as in the royal standard, but the 
full display of the armorial bearings, shield, sup- 
porters, crest, &c., on a red field. J. B. 

Melbourne. 

[We gather from our correspondent’s statement that 
not only the crest of the Grafton family has been dis- 
carded, but their entire coat, the object probably being 
to get rid of the baton sinister, This is certainly a 
a of *‘ curious” heraldry on the part of Fitzroy 
city. 


A Correr-HovsE IN THE STRAND (6" §. ii. 48), 
—I doubt if Mr. Warp will obtain any reply to 
the former of his queries. In the mean time it may 
be worth while to point out that this anecdote can- 
not refer to Tom Jones, for which Millar paid 6001, 
afterwards adding 100/. on account of the ready 
sale (Walpole’s Letters, by Cunningham, ii. 163). 
Moreover, Thomson the poet died Aug. 27, 1748, 
and Tom Jones was published Feb. 28, 1749. It 
may (if not apocryphal) refer to Joseph Andrews, 
for which, by the original agreement, preserved in 
the Forster Collection at South Kensington, Millar 
paid 1991. 6s. It is dated April 13, 1742. 

Austin Dopsoy, 


“Tne Sone or Rotanp” (6 §. ii. 59).—Your 
reviewer of The Song of Roland has made a slip in 
stating that the Oxford MS. of the Chanson de 
Roland, Digby MS. 23, is unique. There are four 
other copies, but none nearly so old. A very full 
account is given of them in Dr. Schleich’s Prole- 
gomena ad Carmen de Rolando Anglicum, 1879, 
pp. 29-37. 8. J. H 


“He THAT WILL TO Cupar Maun TO CuPAR” 
(6 S. i. 236, 265).—I have never heard but one 
origin given to this saying, and it is different from 
both of those already given by correspondents. 
That explanation which would make it refer to the 
Cistercian monastery in Cupar seems utterly with- 
out point or meaning, and that which introduces 
the sheep-stealer has too much the appearance of 
being made to fit. The explanation which I have 
always heard given is a very simple one. Cupar 
is the county town of Fife, and contains, or did 
contain, an extraordinary number of lawyers con- 
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sidering the smallness of the population. The 
reason of this congregation of lawyers in the little 
burgh was simply due to the circumstance that it 
was the headquarters of all the judicial business 
of the county, and that consequently when any 
man quarrelled with his neighbour, orhis neighbour 
with him, and the intervention of the lawyer be- 
came necessary, he had to “go to Cupar.” The 
older and cooler heads, knowing how many go to 
law to shear and come home shorn, would naturally 
advise the hotter-headed disputants to settle the 
matter at home, and, all their good advice failing of 
its purpose, would retort, “ Well, he that will to 
Cupar maun to Cupar.” J. RUssELL, 


Avurnors oF Quorations Wantep (6 §. i. 

437, 527).— ae ; 
“‘Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 

This well-known expression, which is attributed to the 
Jesuit Aquaviva, and referred to as occurring in his 
treatise Ad Curandos Anime Morbos, appears worthy of 
being recorded in the exact words of the alleged author, 
as when a quotation appears in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
it becomes an authority and reference for future inquirers. 
Besides this the work itself is poe rather rare and 
difficult of access. The second chapter of his strange 
production bears as title, “‘ De Suavitate et Efficacia in 
Gubernatione Conjungendis.” It commences as follows: 
“ Rationem gubernandi, eos praesertim, qui voluntarium 
sese Deo sacrificium obtulere, et spontanei, ac spiritu 
alacres per mortificationis quidem et abnegationis studium 
ad perfectionis plenitudinem dirigendi, et urgendi sunt ; 
fortem ac suavem debere esse, non modo constans sanc- 
torum Patrum ubique docet auctoritas, sed nostre etiam 
Constitutiones, Beatique Patris nostri et monita et 
exempla copiose docent.” Then, near the commence- 
ment of the fourth paragraph, will be found these words : 
“ Nec difficile erit videre, quomodo efficacia cum suavitate 
conjungi debeat, ut et fortes in fine consequendo, et suaves 
in modo et ratione assequendi simus.” 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 
(1" S. ii. 71, 102, 156 ; 3° S. i. 398 ; v. 114; 4S. i. 400; 
xii. 8; 6th 8, i, 77, 127, 166, 227, 267 ; ii. 19.) 
“It’s a very good world that we live in,” &c. 

Just thirty years ago, in the second volume of 
“N, & Q.,” a question was asked as to the origin of the 
well-known epigram, which several authors have quoted 
as an old truism, and which begins, 

“'Tis a very good world to live in.” 
In all the above replies there is no evidence as to the date 
of the first publication of this saying ; but Mr. WatrerR 
(1S. ii. a says that he had read it in a book published 
prior to 1800. Recent correspondents seem to have lost 
sight of this statement, and appear to think that it was 
written by an eccentric gentleman who lived in the early 
part of the present century near Gad’s Hill. It is quite 
certain, however, that the lines in question are much 
older, for they are to be found in A Collection ¥ Epi- 
grams, London, printed for J. Walthoe, 1737, vale, 
12mo. (vol. ii. No. 437) :-— 
“ This is the best world, that we live in, 
To lend, and to spend, and to give in: 
But to borrow, or beg, or to get a man’s own, 
It is the worst world that ever was known.” 

As this collection purports to be a selection of good 
and well-known epigrams, it is plain that these lines are 
to be sought for in books published before 1737. 

Epwakb So..y. 





(6% 8. ii. 48.) 
“* Touchstone.—A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, 
sir, but mine own.”—As You Like It, V. iv. 
W, F. R. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Caroline von Linsingen and King William the Fourth. 
Unpublished Love-Letters discovered among the 
Lite Remains of Baron Reichenbach. Translated, 
with the German Editor's Introduction and Baron 
Reichenbach’s Account of the Letters, by Theophilus 
G. Arundel. (Sonnenschein & Allen.) 

WHEN we read the lengthy title-page of this little 

volume, we involuntarily repeated Sneer’s words, “ No 

scandal against Queen Elizabeth, I hope,” for we antici- 
pated that in it we should find an addition to the mass 
of Georgian scandals which now cumber the shelves of 
those who are curious in such unsavoury details, But it 
is not so. Beyond the fact that there really did exist 
the two persons whose names give title to the work, 
and whose love-making and alleged marriage form the 
staple of it, we doubt if there isa particle of truth in 
the book. We are much inclined to doubt whether the 
prince and the lady ever met; most-certain we are that 
they were never married. The translator leaves “ others 
to develope or to destroy what germ of truth may seem 
to underlie the whole romance”; while the German 
editor, who does not give it the sanction of his name, 
says that when these materials were placed in his hands, 
he “instantly recognized that, apart from their historical 
worth, the form in which these unknown facts presented 
themselves was one which would lend them an added 
importance. For here we have a romance, one which it 
would be hard for the most fertile imagination to excel 
in points of interest : moreover, this romance is history ; 
it is truth.” He confesses afterwards that all his “ re- 
searches in | een books yielded no reliable data ... as 
to some of the persons alluded to in the letters.” We sym- 
pathize with the editor, for we too bave looked in vain into 
“ printed books” for some particulars of the suite who 
attended the Duke of Clarence on his visit to Hanover, 
when “he brought Caroline a letter from his royal 
mother, and also a diamond shawl-pin, with her mono- 
gram set in brilliants.” The duke went to Hanover 
accompanied, according to the book, by General von 

Linsingen, a younger brother of Caroline, and also a Lord 

Dutton, and some other English and Hanoverian nobles. 

The name of Lord Dutton was new to us, so we looked 

to the Royal Kalendar for 1790 to see if he was attached 

to the duke’s household, No; nor could we trace in that 
book the existence of a nobleman of that name. We 
next turned to Mr. + most useful Jadex to Here- 
ditary Titles of Honour, but with little better success; 
for the only barony of Dutton mentioned in it is that 
which h been years before merged in the duke- 
dom of Hamilton and Brandon. We next referred to 
that treasure-house of courtly and fashionable gossip for 
the latter half of the past century, Horace Walpole’s 

Letters, in hopes of learning something about Lord 

Dutton, but our search was in vain. It then occurred 

to us that Walpole might have something to say about 

the Duke of Clarence’s visit to Hanover, and the result 
exceeded our hopes, for we found more than we looked 
for. Writing to his correspondents, the sisters Berry, 
on Sept. 4, 1789, Walpole tells them “the Duke of 

Clarence has taken Mr. Henry Hobart’s house [at Rich- 

mond], point blank over against Mr. Cambridge’s”; “ and 

to divert lonesomeness has brought with him Mrs. 

Jordan.” This curious contemporary statement does 





not prepare us for the breaking out of his violent and 
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romantic attachment for Caroline, whom he met for the 
first time little more than six months afterwards, namely, 
on April 13, 1790, or impress us with any favourable 
opinicn as to Reichenbach’s knowledge of the man or of 
the times of which he was writing, when he describes 
Caroline’s princely suitor (p. 33) as “‘an uncorrupted 
youth.” But this is not the only light which Walpole 
throws upon this strange eventful history. He tells us— 
what we were little prepared to learn—that the day on 
which this romantic marriage took place, the particulars 
of which Caroline details so minutely, was Sunday (a 
fact which she has omitted to notice), and this in a letter 
dated August 23, 1791: “On Monday [i.e. 22nd] was the 
boat race at Richmond. I was in the great room at the 
Castle, with the Duke of Clarence, Lady Di, Lord Robert 
Spencer, and the house of Bouverie, to see the boats 
start from the bridge to Thistleworth and back to a tent 
erected on Lord Dysart’s meadows, just before Lady Di's 
windows, and where we had breakfast.” To meet an 
objection which may possibly be urged, that this is only 
Walpole’s statement versus the fair Caroline's, and that 
possibly we have no proof that Walpole’s letter is correctly 
dated, we have referred toa fileof the London Chronicle for 
1791, and there, under date August 22, we read, “‘ Yester- 
day being the birthday of the Duke of Clarence, who 
entered the twenty-seventh year of his age, his Royal 
Highness, being rather indisposed, did not leave Peters- 
ham Lodge, but gave a grand dinner toa select party 
of his friends.” Strangely enough, too, the London 
Chronicle for 1790 contradicts just as decisively Caro- 
line’s story of her first meeting with the prince on 
April 13 in that year; for it states distinctly in the 
aper for April 13-15 that the Prince of Wales, the 
Juke of York, and the Duke of Clarence were at a 
masquerade at Mrs. Broadhead’s, on Tuesday, the 13th. 

Cadit questio. Surely our doubt whether the prince 
and Caroline ever met is fully justified; but whether 
they met or not, we have proved beyond all question 
that there is not the slightest foundation for believing 
that any marriage took place between them. If, after 
this, we are asked what the book is, we answer, 
A psychological romance, written by a lady whom 
her German «ditor describes as of marked individuality, 
** whose poems are surcharged with the Klopstock spirit, 
whose letters are full of soul and full of spirit, harking 
back to the Werther period, whose strange illnesses, 
somnambulism, and trance furnish materials for a most 
interesting psychological study,” which story is believed 
by Baron Reichenbach, an eminent German man of 
science, whose devoted attention to mesmeric phenomena 
is the key to its publication, Those who read this 
little volume will agree with us that it is a veritable 
curiosity of literature, and, in recognizing the ability 
with which Theophilus G. Arundel (the nom de plume, 
we have just learnt, of Mr. Percy E. Pinkerton) has 
rendered it into English, also share our hope that we 
may soon meet with him again as the translator of a 
work more worthy of his powers and of the pains he 
has taken on the present occasion. 


Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, and Pictorial. 
(Cassell & Co.) 
Our own country is often less known to its inhabitants 
than it is to strangers. What is true of prophecy is true 
sometimes of nature, and nothing is beautiful in its own 
neighbourhood. There is abundant material in almost 
every corner of Great Britain for architects, historians, 
artists, and antiquaries. Each of these will find some- 
thing to please him either in the letter-press or the illus- 
trations contained in this volume. But the arrangement 
is inexplicable, and depends on neither alphabetical nor 
geographical contiguity. The traveller is suddenly 





transported from Bedford to St. Andrews, from Lichf 
to Skye, from the Wye to Londonderry, or from Exmg 
to Cork, and back again to Hatfield. 


The Marriage in Cana, and other Verses. By Jo 
Haldenby Clark, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Tue Vicar of West Dereham is a valued contributor 
“N.&Q.” The little quarto of devotional verse which 
he has here published contains many evenly-wroug 
and pleasing stanzas, and may be safely recommend 
our readers, A series of sonnets on St. John the Bapti 
are of special interest, although they are not all equall 
strict in form, The volume also includes a few 
lations. 


Tue following Record publications, under the directiog 
of the Master of the Rolls, will shortly be issued: 
Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Rei 
Elizabeth. Vol. X. 1572-1574. Edited by Allan Jam 
Crosby, M.A.—The Chronicle of the Reigns of Step 
Henry 11., and Richard I. By Gervase, the Monk 
Canterbury. Vol. Il. Edited by Prof, Stubbs, Canog 
of St. Paul’s. 


THe study of folk-lore continues to be actively pro 
cuted in Italy. Nerucci, the collector and editor of 
Sessanta Novelle Popolari Montalesi, will shortly publi 
an appendix to that collection. In this appendix 
be contained also a vocabulary of the Montalese verm 
cular, a rustic poem explanatory of country customs, 
thirty songs, lullabies (ninne nanne) and riddles of 
district. Prof. Comparetti, of Florence, has in the 
two volumes of Sardinian Tales and one volume of Te 
from Certaldo, Boccaccio’s birthplace. The same disti 
guished professor will shortly, it is hoped, issue li 
long-expected Studio sulla Novellistica. Very sho 
also, will appear, in two volumes, Novelle e Canti de 
Campagna Romana, in the Roman dialect. 

Tue British Archzological Association announces i 
thirty-seventh annual meeting for the present year, wil 
Devizes as its headquarters, from August 16 to 2 
under the presidency of Earl Nelson. The provision 
programme contains the promise of many interesting 
excursions, including the megalithic circles of Stonehen 
Abury, and Silbury, and visits to Bowood, Lacock Abbe 
and many churches, castles, and camps within ¢ 
reach of Devizes. 


~ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, b 

as a guarantee of good faith. 


E. L.—Aymer de Valence, summoned as Earl of Pet 
broke, 1 Edw. IL., was son and heir of William 
Valence, by Joan, sister and heir of William de Mo 
chensy, and grandson, paternally, of Hugh de Lusign 
(le Brun), Count of La Marche, by Isabel, his wil 
widow of King John, and mother of King Henry IIL 
England. 

C. J. P. (Great Yarmouth) is thanked. See“ N. & Q, 
5th S. xi. 140. 

F,—It = recipe. 

NOTICE 


CF. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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